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EASTER MORNING. 


Mid clouds of gold and crimson 
The Easter morning breaks, 

From dreams of death and darkness 
The slumbering world awakes ; 

In woodland, vale and meadow 
The birds’ glad carols ring, 

And swelling buds and blossoms 
Remind us of the spring. 


The foaming, dashing river 
Rejoicing to be free, 

Goes madly leaping onward 
To join the distant sea ; 

In nature’s heart the current 
Of life-blood’s flowing strong, 

The reign of death is ended, 
The world is filled with song. 


Old winter’s chains are broken, 
The earth awakes from sleep, 

And joins with us in worship 
This Easter Day to keep, 

While those with sorrow laden 
Lift up in praise their voice, 

The dreary night has vanished, 
The nations all rejoice. 


Oh, glorious Easter morning, 
The message that you bring 
Is dearer than the sunlight 
Or fairest flowers of spring, 
For all the bells are ringing, 
And in one sweet accord 
They tell the joyful story 
Of Christ the risen Lord. 


The Easter lilies blooming, 
With incense fill the air, 

The rosy sunlight lingers 
Within each chalice fair; 

And carols sweet ascending 
Are wafted to the skies, 

“ The Saviour has arisen 

And we shall surely rise.” 


—W. G. Park. 
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HOW TO MAKE /IONEY. 


A Series of Twelve Papers 


BY RUTH HALL. 


IV.—A SMALL FARM. 

** Tf one eats 

Fruits of the earth, rendering to kindly Heaven 

No gift of toil, that thief steals from his world.” 

F there is ever so small a patch of ground 
belonging to you you should be thank- 
ful, regarding it as an important item in 
your estate. So, if you own a home, no 
matter how poor, you should feel that 

it means something more than free rent which taxes 

and insurance and repairs go far to cover, and is the 
show-rooms, the factory, the base of operations for 
whatever you elect to do. A house and its garden 
mean the most of living: one must have some clothes 
and some money, but in thousands of hamlets it has 
been proved that body and soul can be kept together 
at such trifling cost that Mrs. Wiggin’s heroine who 
was called well-to-do with two hundred dollars a year 

is no fiction at all. Therefore, if you have such a 

refuge as this don’t leave it. Don’t strike out into 

the world and quit your vantage ground unless 
positive that you are not forsaking a surety for 

a chance. 

The abandoned farm is a factor in modern civiliza- 
tion not to be overlooked when we are reckoning all 
the possibilities. The opportunity of securing one is 
now or never. Seekers for such a country home find 
them scarcer than a few years ago, and the prevalent 
craze for a summer cottage rather than hotel life 
threatens to soon make the whole subject of these de- 
serted homesteads take a place among other myths 
of our childhood. The pressure towards the towns 
made these abandoned farms in the first instance. 
The pressure countrywards is taking possession of 
them again. 

Besides the advantage of growing most of one’s 
necessary food, the farm has another, of allowing one 
to dress as one pleases. If a woman must be very 
economical indeed, this is no slight consideration. 
Another is that out-of-door work is of the most health- 
ful sort, and, if she does not attempt too much, wil! 
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do her as great good as tending shop or sewing on a 
machine would assuredly do harm. 

It should not be necessary, although perhaps it is 
best, to say that few women, and none without the 
training of years of experience, could farm on a large 
scale, or raise great crops for market. Almost any 
woman, with average health and discretion, can make 
a living and something more by cultivating to the ut- 
most an acre or two of ground. A german business 
man, living in the heart of an overgrown village, once 
invited me to come out of the house and see his vege- 
tables. I followed him through the back doorway, 
in nosmall surprise, for he had only half an ordinary- 
sized building lot, and I wondered where any garden 
could be hidden away. There, behind the high board 
fence shutting out inquisitive passers-by, was a green 
lawn, with shaded swing for the children. Beyond 
that was a sunny terrace where his crops were grow- 
ing. He had one vegetable planted between rows of 
another, line after line extending from fence to fence, 
a carefully tended, thrifty looking allowance of 
“green stuff,” amply sufficient, in that contracted 
spot, for the fresh food supply of the family. I asked 
the justly-proud owner, knowing that he and his son 
were busy people, if the care of his garden did not 
cost more than it was worth. He answered non- 
chalantly: “O, no. It doesn't cost me anything. 
My boy and I do all that is done, early in the morn- 
ing and in the evening. It is clear gain.” 

This making the best of everything is peculiarly 
foreign: that is, French or German. It certainly is 
not American, although there is no reason why it 
should not be. It is more feminine than masculine, 
too, to save the pennies, to count the cost, to cut ac- 
cording to the pattern, and make the brave utmost 
of circumstances. It should be, still more than it has 
so far been, the part of women to coax profit as well 
as pleasure out of a garden patch. 

If you are one of those blessed people who are the 
envy of their neighbors, who can make roses bloom 
on an ash heap, and a mass of bloom run over a clay 
bank, why not use the secrets to still further limits ? 
Why not, in that same plot where flowers will 
always blossom, try the cultivation of herbs for 
drying, or of chives, and cress and tarragon, and 
other of the more uncommon sorts of vegetables 
which are not often offered for sale, but are often 
called for in modern recipes, to the confusion of the 
average cook ? 

The raising, scraping and bottling of horse-radish 
is a horrid, because painfully lachrymose proceeding, 
yet I have seen it carried on. There are kinds of 
early vegetables quite possible to force, by pains- 
taking, and the aid of nothing nearer a hothouse 
than a box with half a window sash set over it. 
Lettuce, tomatoes, radishes, spinach, cucumbers 
and asparagus, even if only a little ahead of the 
regular dealers, always pay for the extra work they 
have entailed. 

Small fruits, their manner of growth and uses, have 
been exploited in many manuals. Raspberry vines 


spread like wildfire, currant bushes last for many 
years, and neither require much culture, while the 
fruit of both, if not disposed of in its natural state. 
can often find buyers as jamsand jellies. Here, once 
more, let us return to the adjuration to go outside the 
beaten track. Don’t “do up” blackcaps only, but 
try canning the red Antwerps. ‘These are a compara- 
tive novelty so treated, and are a revelation to those 
who eat them for the first time. Black currants are 
valued for their medicinal qualities, and a bush of 
them will not take up a great deal of room. In th 

same way, if buying grape vines, choose some of t}y 
new white sorts that are almost as attractive as the 
Malagas, and no more trouble than any other to raise. 
White grape jelly has its peculiar beauty and tooth 
someness, and green grape preserve, made of the old 
fashioned Concords, is a sweetmeat that looks as 
good as it tastes. 

Even house plants, or the garden posies, may be 
made to yield a little return for their care. If there 
is no florist near by, one may often sell flowers, esp: 
cially at school commencements, and at the holidays 
where bouquets and potted plants are so largely, 
now-a-days, called upon for friendly offerings. ‘This 
is all intended to imply a modest scale of prices and 
business, and quite apart from the bolder plan of set 
ting up a conservatory, which will be spoken of i) 
another place. Some women, for the benefit of 
country church, have been in the habit, for man) 
summers, of sending boutonnieres and larger clusters 
of flowers to a hotel in the neighborhood. One person 
could carry on the same industry, and could also, 
throughout the year, raise slips, pot plants, take 
them up in the fall, and sell separate flowers, or win 
dow boxes, to advantage. 

In the house, too, one can raise what might be 
called a kitchen box or two. That is, such flavorings 
and garnishings as parsley, for instance, that many 
cooks would like to own as a growing plant from 
which to snip what is wanted, rather than an uprooted 
sprig to quickly wither and die. 

If you already have a cow, you know, of course. 
how much can be done with her produce. Cream 
sells, outside the cities, for thirty cents a quart, and 
is much more lucrative thus disposed of than made 
into butter. Milk retails at six cents, and there is a 
chance to sometimes dispose of it after it has soured, 
either as cream cheese or by the pail. It has usually 
been thought better to sell one’s supply of milk out- 
right to a creamery rather than to attempt butter 
making. If circumstances are such that it is advis- 
able to do this, really first-class butter will always 
bring a fair price, for it is one of the articles of food 
most difficult to find. There is never anything like 
the amount of superior quality offered that might be 
consumed if its worth were understood. And, if you 
do make butter, you can find customers for the butter 
milk at two cents a quart. Physicians recommend 
this drink so highly, and it is so agreeable to many 
palates that it has become rather a fad, And any 
innocent whim must be catered to in our search for 
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‘ucre. Along highways, where the summer tourist on 
his bicycle—who must, also, be reckoned upon at 
present—will pass, iced milk or buttermilk may 
be dispensed by the glass. Ice cream may find 
some purchasers, and will not prove impractica- 
le by way of trial, when, in case of failure to sell, 
: serves as an easily-made and delicious dessert for 
the family. 

he most important source of income, where one 
as any room to undertake it, has been left till the 
last. Poultry raising has demonstrated, over and 
over, that it may be made a lucrative business of it- 
if. One woman has pulled herself and her depend- 
t little ones out of the slough of dire poverty by the 
enhouse in her village backyard. She has a con- 
tract with a city merchant to supply him with so many 
yvarranted eggs a week, at a fixed sum the year round. 
Sometimes she finds it hard, even by scouring the 
country, to raise the number promised, but, as she 
nd her produce are reliable, she is laying by money 
‘rom this sale, and that of settings of fancy eggs, or 
spring chickens and fat fowls. Another friend once 
experimented with an incubator, but was obliged to 
give up that and the entire poultry business on ac- 
count of pressing cares. She proved to her entire 
satisfaction that there is profit in it for anyone who 
has the time to give. 

If one is so situated as to land that ducks and tur- 
keys can likewise be raised, they make further pecun- 
ary chances in themselves, as do pigeons and the 
squabs that are so high-priced always, and often so 
mpossible to obtain at any price. 

Little pigs always pay for their “ keep” with royal 
lavishness, and either a pig or fowls live so largely 
upon what would be thrown away otherwise, that 


t 
vhere there is room for them they certainly are 


worth while. 

Here seems the proper time for neighborly con- 
sideration. It may be that your chicken yard, or 
your pig sty, no matter how carefully you look after 
it, will prove a nuisance to those who live close beside 
you in the town. Aside from the fact that you may 
be complained of, of course you don’t want to under- 
take anything that will be obnoxious to others. Gen- 
erally the lay of the land is such that, even in a 
thickly-populated suburb, one will be able to keep 
poultry or swine without annoying others. 

It requires room, too, for bees, but, in the “really 
truly’ country one might have, at least, a few hives 
toexperiment with this very pleasantemployment. | 
have never seen much made from honey, although | 
have known the wolf kept from the door by its sweet 
means, yet wonderful tales are related of those who 
have amassed small fortunes from bees. One of the 
manifold blessings of owning one’s own bit of land is 
the power to make experiments. There always must 
be a certain amount of trial in every endeavor. The 
old adage says that we should not carry all our eggs 
in one basket. 

This is true. It is likewise true that we cannot 
carry too many baskets at once. 
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EASTER FESTIVAL. 


Nature revives! The bursting spring 
Its choral anthems now doth ring; 
The song of birds is in the sky, 

The music-laden breeze floats by ; 
While every tree, with wood-note clear, 
Sends joy expectant on the ear. 

The rippling stream in laughter sings, 
Exultant from its icy springs ; 

All earth joins in the glad refrain, 
Through fresh-awakened life again ; 
The violet and anemone, 

Herald the fair festivity 

And with rejoicing voice they say— 

It is our Festal Easter Day ! 


The gladsome angel of the spring, 
With sunshine folded in its wing, 
Hath, by its spirit-touch alone, 

Kolled back the cold, white, winter stone; 
And now from out their prison tomb 
The forms of life and beauty come: 
The tears of sorrow we have shed 

O’er what we mourned as lost or dead, 
Are wiped away with tender hand, 
And lo! a voice in accents bland, 
Proclaims “ Not dead but risen ;”’ here 
The loved and lost now re-appear : 

All resurrected life doth say— 

It is our Festal Easter Day! 


Thrice welcome, then, rejoicing spring ! 
So much of promise thou dost bring 

So much of beauteous emblem wear, 
So many joyful tidings bear ! 

The wind, that woos the springing sod, 
Seems as the very breath of God; 
While spirit-life anew is born, 

On nature’s resurrection morn. 

It speaks with high, prophetic power, 
Of that triumphant, future hour, 

When all our buried hopes shall rise 
To meet us with a glad surprise, 
When memory’s page in purer light, 
Shall be unveiled to spirit sight, 

W here all the loves we lost on earth 
Shall find with us immortal birth, 

And where the thought that flashed along 
Our being like an angel’s song, 

So soon and surely flew away, 

Taking the sunshine from our day, 
Shall come and thrill the soul again, 
And there take up the glad refrain, 
With Memory, Hope, and Love to say— 
This is our Festa] Easter Day! 


The flower that bloomed a year ago, 
Sleeping beneath the winter’s snow 
Will come again, just as before, 

Clad in the self-same robes of yore: 
And thus shall we, like drooping flower, 
Re-bloom in Heaven’s eternal bower ; 
And there, the spirit’s whitened form 
May find again its earth-robes, warm, 
Washed clean of spot and every stain, 
And there join in this high refrain, 
And, with the earth-clad angels say— 
Lo! our triumphant Easter Day! 
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THE GLORIOUS SPRING. 


*Tis time the bluebird came, 
The spring draws near, 
Her steps we hear, 
And happy heralds tell her name! 


The snows are melting on the hills, 
The grasses creep— 
From lands of sleep, 

And breath of hope the air instills! 


A newness in this life of ours, 
Somehow we feel— 
In gladness steal, 

And call in us the birds and flowers! 


O springtide, new as truth and love, 
God’s promise fair— 
That otherwhere 
We'll see fresh life we’re dreaming of. 
And in that land akin to this, 
The soul’s good May, 
Its gladdest day, 
We'll come to perfectness of bliss ! 
— William Brunton, 
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PRACTICAL COOKING.—VII. 
Choice Bits from my Cookbook in Manuscript. 
ABOUT PUDDINGs. 


:|HERE are few people who are 
-| not fond of good puddings. 
Over spiced, and over rich 
desserts are so injurious that 
they never find their way to 
the table of the right minded 
housekeeper. She never pro- 
vides dishes which weaken 
the digestion, and thereby 
impair the brain and even 
the morals. Many poor 
dishes are served because 
the young housekeeper does 
not know how to prepare the quality of food she 
would gladly place before her family. To help her a 
few suggestions are given, which may save some of 
the blunders which come from inexperience. 


HOW TO GET READY. 


A variety of good material should be kept on hand 
that nothing be lacking at the last minute. This 
includes different kinds of flour, spices, flavorings, 
raisins, rice, tapioca or sago. and other things which 
keep, besides all the utensils necessary for the work. 
Several sizes of pudding dishes and molds are 
indispensable. A partly filled pudding dish ruins 
the dish, and cannot be brought to the table on 
account of its untidy appearance. 

Much time is lost and fuel wasted by neglecting 
the doing of a thing in its proper time. The raisins 
should be prepared before it is time to make the 
pudding. Boiling water should be poured upon 
them, and allowed to remain a minute, that the seeds 
may be removed more easily. If chopped raisins are 
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called for cut each into several pieces with a smal! 
sharp knife. This prevents the pasty lump which js 
hard to separate. 

It is far better to place suet on the back of the 
range, and, without browning, let it slowly cook out 
some of the fat which can be strained into the fried 
cake kettle. When the suet is very cold it will chop 
easily. If the weather is warm, and there is no wa 
of putting on ice, sprinkle a little flour on it whic 
will partially prevent the sticking together. If muc! 
flour is used it would need to be measured first, o 
the pudding would not be of the proper consistency, 
It is often a puzzle to get all the cream desired to 
serve a pudding. Set the dishes of milk in a coo 
place the day before and let the cream rise. Say 
this and no one will know you did not use fresh milk 
If something richer is needed add a piece of butter. 

If butter is to be creamed for sauce let it stand i: 
a warm room until partially softened. It must not 
become oily. Then add part of a spoonful of hot 
water and work with a knife, adding sugar as desired 

Before beginning to mix the pudding see that the 
fire is right, everything on the cooking table ready to 
use, and fresh water in the wash basin, which wil 
quite likely be needed when the hands are too floury 
or sticky to touch anything. 


HOW TO MIX. 


As a general rule the beaten eggs and milk should 
be stirred into the thoroughly mixed dry ingredients 
that lumps be prevented. Mix the spices in the 
sugar or flour, and there will be no floating globules 
of spice to break up. 

If thickening is to be put into something which is 
boiling, mix it well with milk or water, taking care 
that it is not too thick, or the most careful stirring 
will not prevent lumps. When egg is to be put into 
very hot liquid, add a spoonful of the hot mixture to 
the egg, stirring briskly (sometimes several spoonfuls 
will be needed), when it can be easily put in with- 
out curdling. 

To add chocolate to a pudding or sauce, shave and 
put on the range in a granite dish. When melted 
add a little of the liquid or mixture into which it is 
to go, and stir well, then a little more, and thus con 
tinue until smooth. 

HOW TO BAKE. 


Bake all liquid puddings which might burn at the 
bottom in a shallow dish of hot water. 

If raisins are used, stir several times during the first 
of the baking, not waiting until a brown crust forms 
Instead of settling at the bottom they will be properly 
mixed. Ina similar manner if rice is not boiled firs! 
it will need stirring a few times during the first hou 
of baking. 

A meringue, as in pies, should be placed in a rather 
cool oven for about ten minutes, when the door 
should be closed and the browning completed. This 
prevents the stringy toughness so often seen. 

When a cracker or bread pudding rises up, and is 
not milky, it is done. Custards are tested in the 
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same way. After the sides have raised, run a wire into 
the center. If only very slightly milky remove from 
the oven. It will be firm, but creamy in taste. 

If a cottage pudding, or the like, is somewhat 
spongy to the touch it is done. Sometimes a boiled 
custard is cooked a trifle too long, and the smooth, 
creamy look is lost. Take it at once from the fire 
and beat well with an egg beater. Thus the curd can 
be broken in sour milk, if not suitable for use. 

Economy of time and strength can help the tried 
housekeeper. Two dishes may be mixed at once, for 
example, when Togus bread is made take some of 
the dough, steam in cups, and call it Togus pudding. 
Serve with cream and sugar. Some may not have 
access to the rule: Three rounded cupfuls of Indian 
meal and one of flour, three scant cupfuls of sweet 
milk and one of sour, half a cupful of molasses, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in some of the milk. Steam in a covered dish 
three or four hours. The pudding can be taken from 
the steam cooker in two hours if desired. 

If ginger cake is wished for supper take half of it 
and add a cupful of currants or cut raisins. Bake in 
aloaf and have a currant pudding. Serve with any 
good liquid sauce, especially a vanilla sauce having a 
little vinegar in it. The best recipe that can be given 
is the following: Rub together half a cupful of light 
coffee sugar and half a cupful of butter, add one cupful 
of molasses, one even teaspoonful of cinnamon, the 
same of ginger, a quarter of a teaspoonful of cloves, 
one cupful of boiling water in which is dissolved two 
scarcely even teaspoonfuls of soda, and two and a 
haif cupfuls of flour rounded a little. Lastly, add 
two well beaten eggs. Have the pans we// greased. 
Bake in muffin tins, sheet, or loaf. 

The following recipes are safe, sure, satisfying, but 
never sufficient, as they will be often used: 

Rice Custard. 

Wash thoroughly an even half cupful of rice, add one 
and one-fourth quarts of milk and a quarter of a teaspoon- 
fulof salt. Cook in a double boiler or steamer until very 
soit. Beat the yolks of four eggs with four rounded table- 
spoontuls of sugar, and add vanilla to taste. Stir into the 
rice and remove at once from the fire. Pour into the pud- 
ding dish in which it is to be served. Cover with a 
meringue made of the beaten whites and four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar. Spread from the sides towards the center. 
brown a little in the oven as previously directed for a 
meringue. If the eggs are very large a little more hot 
milk may be needed, as this custard should not be thick, 
hut creamy. Serve cold. 

Rice Pudding with Eggs. 

Wash one cupful of rice, and put it into one pint of 
boiling water. Stir enough not to let it settle. Mean- 
while, heat one generous quart of milk and add to the rice 
as it thickens. Into another quart of milk put one cup- 
ful of raisins and let them heat. Butter your pudding 
dish and pour all in, also adding three-fourths of a cupful 
of sugar, one even teaspoonful of cinnamon, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt, and two eggs and one yolk, or three 
eggs well beaten. Stir two or three times during the first 
of the baking. Bake until not milky. Serve with hard 
sauce. Slightly soften one-third of a cupful of butter, and 
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cream with one cupful of sugar (powdered is best), and 
part of a tablespoonful of hot water or the white of a 
small egg. Use nutmeg to taste. Pile on a small plate 
and grate nutmeg lightly over the sauce. 

Rice Pudding without Eggs. 

Put half a cupful of rice—rounded a little—into two 
quarts of milk, add three-fourths of a teacupful of sugar, 
one cupful of raisins, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Stir several times during 
the first hour, and bake three or four hours. Serve with 
hard sauce. 

New York Rice Pudding. 

(This delicious pudding is similar to Miss Parloa’s.) 
Wash half a cupful of rice and soak half an hour in cold 
water. Drain, add more cold water and let it stand on the 
back of the range until blood warm. Pour off the water 
and add one pint of cold water. Cook in a double boiler 
for half an hour, then add one pint of cold milk and let it 
come to the boiling point. Adda heaping tabiespoonful 
of cornstarch mixed with half a cupful of milk. Cooka 
few minutes, then add one and a half cupfuls of milk— 
making one quart in all—four heaping tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and a little 
nutmeg. Pour into a buttered pudding dish and bake 
in a moderate oven about an hour. Serve cold. This 
creamy pudding needs no sauce. 

Rice Pudding Made of Cold Cooked Rice. 

Put one teacupful of cold rice into one pint of hot milk. 
Separate the grains. Add two-thirds of a cupful of raisins, 
if you like, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of cinnamon and one-third of a cupful of 
sugar. After cooking about twenty minutes add the yolks 
of two eggs well beaten. Pour into the pudding dish and 
cover with the whites, beaten with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Brown. Serve cold. 


—Maria E. Chandler. 
Compiled for Goop 
WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 


Beauty, in woman, is power.—Jean de Rotrou. 


Love is a bird that sings in the heart of a woman.—Al- 
phonse Karr. 


What woman desires is written in Heaven.— Michael 
Ange de la Chaussée. 


Men would be saints if they loved God as they love 
women.—Saint Thomas. 


A girl of sixteen accepts love; a woman of thirty in- 
cites it—Antoine Ricard. 


A widow is like a frigate of which the first captain has 
been shipwrecked.—Alphonse Karr. 


Friendship that begins between a man and a woman 
will soon change its name.—Anonymous. 


Woman is the highest, holiest, most precious gift to 
man. Her mission and throne is the family.—John Todd. 


No man knows what the wife of his bosom is—no man 
knows what a ministering angel she is—until he has gone 
with her through the fiery trials of this world—Washing- 
ton Irving. 


Tell a mother or her daughter the plain truth, namely, 
that all her efforts are directed to the one end of catching 
a husband. Heavens! what an insult that would be.— 
Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
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THE EASTER CITY'S BUILDERS. 


Ho, brothers, tired with your toil, 
Lift up your weary eyes! 
You’re builders not for earth alone, 
But builders for the skies. 
For truth and love and righteousness 
These the foundations are 
Of that great Easter city, fair 
Beyond the fairest star. 
Who suffer, suffer not in vain; 
He wins who patient tries ; 
Through prayers and tears and toil to-day, 
The City’s walls uprise. 
~Edward A. Rani. 
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ABOUT SHOEMAKERS’ WIVES, 
And Blacksmiths’ Horses. 


fed 0) ROCRASTINATION was Tom 
oar) Greenwood’s besetting sin; to a 
xa certain degree he was aware of this 
shortcoming, but like the majority 
of mankind did not realize to what 
WZ enormous dimensions the habit had 
Lo 2 grown. His wife was at a disad- 
vantage from the first, for instead of 
providing a separate establishment, 
as he could have well afforded, he 
(Ta brought her to his old home, where 
~ his mother waited upon him and 
continued to “ by inches,” until her 
death, two years later. After this, Mrs. Greenwood’s 
horizon brightened for awhile. ‘Tom began to keep 
things in better order, to keep pace with her interior 
improvements; for after becoming sole mistress, she 
changed things about, added a few new articles, 
polished up the dull furniture, in fact the old- 
fashioned homestead was completely transformed, 
and spoke eloquently of artistic figures. 

After a time, Tom began to grow careless, and 
gradually the place took on a neglected air until at 
the time this narrative opens, when they had been 
married about five years, an ordinary observer would 
not have imagined for a moment that Tom Green- 
wood followed the occupation of a carpenter 
and builder. 

One night in June, Tom retired at his usual time, 
leaving his wife finishing a bit of needlework, he 
awoke about midnight and not finding his wife beside 
him, said, “ Polly, de come to bed.” 

There was no answer. 

“Mary Greenwood,” (he always called her full 
name when he was in the least displeased), “ are you 
going to sit up all night?” 

Still there was no answer, and looking sleepily 
towards the door, he saw that the sitting room light 
had been extinguished. Thoroughly alarmed he now 
arose, struck a light and went in search of his wife. 
The sitting room was vacant, also the kitchen. He 
went across the hall to the pretty guest chamber, 
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then into the parlor, but she was not there. He 
peered into the cellar, then started to go upstairs t. 
the unfinished attic, when he caught sight of a note 
pinned to the cushion upon his wife’s sewing table 
Almost shaking with apprehension he opened it, read 
it once, then twice, his expression changing from) 
dread fo relief, then to incredulity and anger. Th: 
note ran thus: 

“Tom :—I am going back home. When you reverse the 
old saying that “Shoemakers’ wives and blacksmiths’ 
horses always go barefooted,” I will come back, and not 
until then. POLLY.” 

Crushing the note he threw it into the woodbox, 
and strode angrily to bed; sleep, however, was out 
of the question, and the remainder of the night was 
not an enviable one. A _ half-score of mosquitoes 
came to keep him company, and after slapping and 
“confounding” them, he remembered that he had 
left the light burning. He went into the next room, 
turned out the light, then got into bed with the fixed 
determination that wofding would keep him awake, 
but there were a few more mosquitoes to be dis 
posed of, and when this was at last accomplished 
he was thoroughly awake, and had a good oppor 
tunity to think. The smarting bites upon cheek 
and arm reminded him that he had not mended the 
screens, although his wife had spoken of them more 
than once. 

“Tl get the wire to-morrow, sure! another night 
like this would finish me up, it’s lucky I’m loafing.’ 

When early dawn began to peep in he arose fro: 
his tossing and turning, with the firm conviction that 
he was a very much abused man, and that come what 
would, he would never ask his wife to return. 

“T’ll gather the strawberries; there's enough for 
breakfast and dinner,” he said, picking up his hat, bu: 
upon going to the garden he found that chanticlee: 
and his family had arrived first, had swallowed the 
berries, (green ones and all), and wrought havo 
among the vines. 

Tom shut his lips together and said not a word but 
went to the shop for hammer and nails, secured the 
loose lathes and getting some corn, soon had the 
feathered marauders back in their domain. 

Returning with his tools he noticed for the first 
time that Polly’s garden had likewise suffered, and 
the pansies in which she took an especial pride were 
totally annihilated. 

“T believe I am about the meanest fellow alive 
he muttered, “I'll get some new plants this very day 
and set out, there’s that gate post needs fixing, anc 
by rights the porch ought to have a new floor, th 
south end is rotting fast. I'll go and see about the 
lumber now.” 

He started back to the shop, then changed his 
mind, being warned by a _ hollow feeling in his 
stomach that it was time for breakfast. He found 


the kindlings where his careful wife always laid them, 
in readiness for the morning fire, but in clearing ou: 
the ashes discovered that the stove lining was broken 
{n many places and showed evidence of having been 
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propped up with a piece of brick. Here he was 
reminded of another sin of omission for the new 
lining had been in the house over a month awaiting 
4 more convenient time for placing it. 

- Now or never,” he said, and in a short time the 
old lining was lying in the ash barrel and the new 
one in place. “There, so far so good; but I guess 

e new maid had better black the stove while he’s 
about it,’’ and he went to the sink closet for the polish. 
The little door stuck fast, and not until after he had 
diplomatically lifted it up, pressed it down, jerked it 
quickly, and given it a long, strong pull did it con- 
descend to open. 

“There.” he said, with red face and short breath, 
“vou stay there until I fix you: and he placed a 
heavy kettle against the door. As he did so, he 
noticed a number of small punctures in the upper 
orner. ‘Ha! she opens it with a knife, | wondered 
how she managed it!” 

\rmed with blacking and brush he set about polish- 
ing the range, and succeeded finely, all going well 
until he stepped back to admire his work, and 
stepped into the saucer of blacking, upsetting it upon 
Polly’s clean floor. 

“ The deuce!’ he ejaculated, “if I’m not having a 
run of luck! Would not Polly like to see me now ?”’ 

He hurried to the case of drawers, where he knew 
a supply of cleaning cloths were kept, but this drawer 
also stuck, yet with one tremendous pull he suc- 
ceeded in opening it, and caught up the first thing he 

nd, which afterwards proved to be one of the best 
towels—-he had opened the wrong drawer. 

After mopping up the most of the stain he lighted 
the fire, set on the teakettle and went to the pantry 
to forage. 

“Cold corned beef, bread and butter, and dough- 
nuts. I’ll make some hasty pudding, and coffee, and 
that'll do. Polly needn’t think for a moment that 
I'm going to starve.” 

He hunted about for the meal and coffee, which 
were soon forthcoming, but as he crossed the room 
i yellow stream sifted in his wake. 

* Kats,” he exclaimed with great truth. He put 
the gnawed bag up on the table and returned to the 
closet, set all the bags and packages upon the floor 
ind peered about for a mouse hole. 

Sure enough, there it was in one corner, stuffed 
with chewed rags and paper. ‘Just like a woman, 
wonder if there’s any more of the blamed things.” 

When he had made a satisfactory investigation of 
the pantry, the fire had gone out and had to be 
rekindled, and in going after more wood he became 
aware of the paucity of the woodpile. 

lhe hasty pudding ‘‘sputtered” and burnt the 
back of his hand; it tasted raw, too, and the coffee 
somehow did not seem much like Polly's, so he did 
not enjoy his bachelor breakfast as much as he had 
anticipated. After clearing away the table he looked 
fixedly at the inky stain before the stove. 

“T'll try pearline, Polly always uses it for scrub- 
bing,” he said. He attacked it with great energy, and 
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succeeded in removing the last vestige of the polish, 
but in drying the spot he run a splinter under his 
thumb, a splinter which seemed loath to leave its 
hiding place. 

“Don’t wonder Polly kicks,” he growled, as he 
jabbed away at the refractory sliver. 

When he succeeded in removing the last install- 
ment, he clasped his hands about his knees and sat 
thinking hard. 

After a few moments he took a small account book 
from his pocket, and still sitting upon the floor he 
proceeded to make numerous entries, which ran 
like this: 

Two baskets of pansies to set out. 
Straighten the front post. 

3. Lay a new porch floor. 

4. Plane off /Azs miserable one and oil it. 
5; Plaster up five mouse holes. 

6. Put anew washer in the faucet to stop dripping. 

>. Plane off a dozen or more doors and drawers. 

8. Mend the screens, buy new wire for two. 

gy. Chop some wood. 

~ There, that’ll keep me busy all day, and if I get 
through in time I'll go and ask Polly’s pardon and 
promise to do better.” 

He now went over the house, pencil in hand, 
rattling doors, opening windows, peering in closets, 
etc., jotting down items and materials required until 
he had planned enough work to last a week. 

In mending the screens he found that several! 
window cords were broken, three lights of glass 
needed resetting, several blind fasteners were miss- 
ing, two curtain fixtures were out of order, one lock 
broken, another wouldn’t work, and so on, for a long 
list. All over the house he came across various 
makeshifts of his patient little wife, a soapy shine 
upon the tops of the door, a wire patch upon the 
screen door, mended by a hairpin, a nail in the tea- 
kettle cover in place of the lost knob, and numerous 
other feminine devices. 

He worked with zeal, mending everything inside 
the house, even to oiling the sewing machine and 
repairing two old clocks that had not been running 
for years. 

The cellar and woodshed were overhauled, swept 
and whitewashed. The chicken coop and back fence 
were also whitewashed and a goodly pile of kin- 
dlings split. 

He weeded the garden (Polly never grumbled at 
this for she liked out-of-door work), and trimmed up 
the shrubbery and pear trees, and on the fourth day 
an enormous bonfire gave evidence of his finishing 
touch. At five o’clock he changed his clothes, and 
took the electric to the next town where his father- 
in-law resided. He spied his wife upon the porch: 
* Polly, dear,” he said, “ I’ve got everything mended 
beautifully. You’re coming back, aren’t you?” Polly 
was silent. 

“Why, what is the matter with your arm?” seeing 
that it was tightly bandaged and carried in a sling. 
With angry eyes and measured voice she replied, 
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“That was the /ast straw; you remember I asked 
you to fix that window cord in the winter; one was 
broken, the other gave away that night I left you, the 
sash fell upon my wrist and sprained it, and, and,”— 
here her voice broke and great tears rolled down 
her cheeks, and Tom holding her close and hiding 
his shame-stricken face somewhere about the frills of 
her neck, said, “O, Polly, what a brute I’ve been, 
can you ever forgive me?” 
Polly did. 


—Mrs. /. W. Wheeler. 
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THE BELL-BUOY. 


{ Not many years agoa southern bound steamer was wrecked off 
the coast cf Martha’s Vineyard, within sound of the bell-buoy’s 
warning note and in view of the lights of Gay Head. } 


The bell-buoy rocks on the surging sea 
And tolls the long hours through; 
Like a spectre weird its form it rears 
Out of the waters blue : 
“Oh, come not near!” it seems to say, 
** Ding-dong, ding-dong, beware ! 
For seamen brave here yawns a grave 
*Neath these smiling waters fair. 
Ding-dong, beware! Take care, take care! 
Turn not from the path though the way seem fa'r; 
Ding-dong, beware! Take care, take care! 
Here are crue] rocks,—a tomb,—despair.” 


Sometimes when the waves are dancing high 
The bell rings out right merrily; 

Fast and faster the notes roll forth 

From its metal throat, like the song of a birth; 
Or the organ peal when two hearts are wed, 
When hands are clasped and the prayer is said ; 
But the mariner hears through the echoing tone 
The warning note and the hollow moan; 

“ Ding-dong, beware. Take care, take care 
Turn not from the path though the way seem fair; 
Ding-dong, beware! Take care, take care 

Here are cruel rocks,—a tomb,—despair.” 


At twilight the bel] seems to ring a dirge 
As we look o’er the deepening blue, 
Where a broken spar riding out of the wave 
Teils the tale of a shipwrecked crew; 
Though faithfully sounded the warning note— 
loo dull were the ears to hear, 
And the pale moon sheds its icy beams 
On their lone and unwept bier. 
** Ding-dong, beware! Take care, take care!" 
Too late they listened,—a tomb,—despair ! 


And oft as the gospel bell is rung, 
And its notes fall with empty sound 

On the ears of the thoughtless, the culd, the proud, 
While the merry days go round— 

We think ot the bell-buoy’s solemn pea! 
And the wreck on the rocks hard by, 

And the prayer in our heart is, ‘‘ Open the ears 
Lest souls in the maelstrom die!” 

“ Ding-dong, beware! Take care, take care ! 

Turn not from the path though the way seem fair; 

Ding-dong, beware! Take care, take care! 

Shun the cruel rocks, where lies despair!” 


—Sosphine C. Goodale. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NEST OF EASTER EGGS 
For an Easter Dinner. 
XCELLENT in her c 
| nary attainments, my 

paternal grandmother of 
blessed memory hailed 
from * James Rine,” and 
was consequently as or- 
thodox a churchwoman 
as she was a_house- 
keeper, and as certainly 
as she kept—though 
none too rigidly—the 
Lenten fast, just as ce: 
AF tainly did she keep th: 
certain traditional and 

emblematic dishes never 
failed to appear. Eggs and fresh fish for breakfas:. 
roast lamb with herb sauce for dinner, and for dessert 
whatever was best in pantry and market, but : 
matter what else was, or was not in the bill of fare 
one dish was as certain as the recurrence of th: 
festival itself. 

Indeed to our infantile, and therefore purely carna 
minds, Easter Sunday seemed made for the hen’s 
nest, and therefore in itself was a purely secondar 
or accidental season. 

An Easter hen’s nest always held the place of hono: 
at grandmother's Easter feast, and as it is a beautif) 
and very delicious dish perhaps some of Goop Hovs) 
KEEPING’S readers will like to have it too, so here is 
the way to compass it: 

The device is a nest made of jelly with imitation 
straws laid round it and filled with colored eggs mad 
of blancmange. Here is the recipe that gran 
mother had, adherence to it being found most 
satisfactory in the end, except, indeed, that calf’s-fo: 
jelly need not be used unlessit is perfectly convenien: 
to get the calves’ feet. A jelly made of gelatine does 
equally well; indeed, grandmother herself could no! 
decide * which was which” if both were made. Th: 
materials required for a hen’s nest are calf’s-foo' 
jelly, preserved lemon peel and three colors of blan: 
mange. First make your jelly, coloring it a bright 
yellow by means of a few dried saffron leaves steepe 
in boiling water until you get the color as deep as yo 
like. (Jelly made with pale sherry is a lovely pal 
amber color.) After squeezing the lemon juice for the 
jelly, cut the lemons into quarters and trim out all o! 
the white part as carefully as possible, then with shar; 
scissors cut the peel into very narrow strips, lik« 
large straws; boil it in plain water until tender, then 
put it ina rich, clear sirup which should be ready. 
boiling, and cook it until perfectly clear; drain it out 
of the sirup and spread on a flat dish to get cold. 
Take care that the straws are all separated, else they 
will stick together when cold and be troublesome. 

Make a blancmange out of one ounce of isinglass. 
half a pound of best white sugar, one quart of fresh 
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cream, and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, or whatever 
davoring is preferred. Puta pint of cold water on 
the isinglass and let it stand two hours. While the 
isinglass is soaking prepare your egg shells as follows : 
lake as many eggs as needed, providing one for each 
yerson who is to be at table, and as many over as may 
.e wanted; wash them very clean outside, and then 
tap the large end with the handle of a knife until a 
place is cracked the size of a shilling; cut this out 
with scissors in a neat round hole. Pour out the 
white of the egg into a clean bowl, then break up the 
yolk with a skewer, or knitting needle, and pour it 
into another bowl. ‘Thus treated the whites and 
yolks of the eggs are separate and ready to be used 
either for cakes or puddings, and there is no waste. 
\Vash the inside of the shells, so that none of the sub- 
stance of the egg is left within, and when they 
have well drained set them with the large end up 
in a box or pan of sand, salt, or anything that 
will keep them steady and upright all the time. 
\Vhen they are all in position have the box set in the 
ice box or cellar, or wherever you are going to set it, 
for the blancmange to get cold and harden. 

Sweeten and flavor the cream. ‘Take the isinglass 
out of the water when the two hours expire, lay it on 
a clean towel for a minute or so, then put it ina clean 
tin cup that is in, or over boiling water, and melt it 
thoroughly. When it is all melted, stir it into the 
cream until it is all well mixed. Have by you as 
many separate bowls as you intend to have colors in 
the eggs and divide the blancmange equally between 
them. Three is usually the quantity. Color one 
part pink with raspberry jelly, pokeberry sirup, or a 
few grains of cochineal steeped in alcohol or hot 
water; color another green with spinach juice, or 
pistache, and have the third part white. (You can 

olor another part brown by using melted chocolate, 
ut grandma only used the three as above). 

When the blancmange is colored to your taste, 
arry it to the box of egg shells and pour each color 
into the appointed number of shells, using a small 
funnel or pitcher, or anything that is most convenient 

fill the shells, pouring quite slowly so as to 
avoid air bubbles forming in the eggs. When they 
ire all filled, if they are not in the refrigerator, 
over them over to keep out the dust, and possibly 

e mice! 

This should all be done a day or two before Easter 

ecause it is a troublesome thing to make, and cannot 
be done ina hurry. When ready to serve it, put a 
large round bowl in the center of a flat glass dish, 
vreak the jelly up, and pile it as high up round the 
owl as you desire the depth of the nest. When it 
1as been standing long enough for the nest to be 
shaped remove the bowl. If the jelly should mani- 
fest a perverse inclination to tumble into the nest, as 
it will do sometimes, pour hot water into the bow] 
and when it is heated well empty out the water and 
set the heated bow] in its old place in the dish, re- 
mold the jelly round it and whip it on the ice till it 
hardens. When it seems to be well set hold the bow! 


down firmly and pass a thin-bladed knife round it, so 
as to separate it from the nest, and lift it out. 

The nest being presumably of the right shape, pile 
the lemon peel straws round it and on the edges in 
the seemingly careless fashion that hens employ. 
Then carefully break away the shells from the blanc- 
mange eggs and lay them in alternating colors in the 
nest till it is piled up full. In serving the guests, 
give each one some jelly and a few straws. (These 
are prettily handled with the old-fashioned sugar 
tongs) and lay an egg in the center. 

More troublesome but much prettier is the making 
of a separate nest foreach diner. ‘This is easily done 
by taking small glass ice cream plates, using a teacup 
as a mold for the nest, and putting one egg in 
each nest. 

One of the old-fashioned three-tiered glass waiters, 
or centerpieces, so dear to the hearts of our grand- 
mothers, makes a beautiful stand for these nests. 

Make a little arbor for each nest by twisting wire 
into shapes something like the wire photograph easels, 
only larger, and wreathing it with smilax, or running 
box (which, in Maryland, is called myrtle), and with 
a few flowers interspersed, you have as exquisite a 
centerpiece as one desires to see, and as dainty a des- 
sert as Easter symbolism can devise. Ah, the mem- 
ories that waken at the thought of Easter eggs, 
those wonderful beauties to be found at no other 
season! when the return from church meant the 
scamper of ail the little ones into the garden, where 
mammy said * maybe,” if we had been good children 
and listened the best we could (the dear, wise mam- 
mies never insisted upon absolute perfection; they 
wisely knew that little children could not do any more 
than grown people) to the sermon we would find a 
rabbit’s nest. And there, oh wonder of wonders, 
hid away none too securely, though not aggressively 
self-evident, was the marvelous “ rabbit’s nest” with 
its treasures of crimson and purple, brown and blue, 
pink and yellow eggs. 

The rapture of discovery, the joy of possession, and 
the mystery beyond all solving why the rabbits never 
laid those marvelous eggs at any other season! But 
that they did lay them was a never-questioned fact, 
for mammy said so, and mammy knew! 

Ah, the exquisite faith of childhood! and the wis- 
dom and love of those who taught our childish hearts 
such ineffaceable lessons of love and faith; that led 
us by such sweet paths into the knowledge and love 
of God, and blended mystery and myth, creed and 
symbol so deftly that when the child outgrew the myth 
the mystery of faith and creed was woven into the 
very fibre of heart and soul. 

—A Southern Housewife. 


Keepers of cheap table d’hote restaurants have often 
served what purported to be terrapin with their dinners. 
It has been discovered that these dishes were concoctions 
of chicken, veal, muskrats, and the like. Never before 
has afree lunch of stewed terrapin been offered to the 
Tenderloin, with a live terrapin in a showcase to prove 
the good faith of the offer. 
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THE MAGDALENE’S EASTER. 
Sleeping were lark and laverock, 

The night dews gemmed the flowers, 
Fled were the coward soldiers, 

Peacefully passed the hours. 


Softly came Mary, weeping, 
In the dawn of the Easter day, 

To the rock-hewn tomb of Joseph 
Where late the Master lay. 

It was Magdalene, forgiven, 
Humble and loving and sweet, 

Who had, worshiping, followed the master 
And washed, with her tears, his feet. 
Who cheered him with precious ointment 

Who was last at the cruel tree, 
And was first, on this Easter morning, 
The dear risen Lord to see. 
O, to have shared her gladness, 
Her gladness, surprise and fear, 
At the words of the shining angel, 
“Heis risen! He is not here!” 
O, to have knelt beside her 
In worship and holy fear! 
When softly b-eathing, “ Mary!” 
The Son of God drew near. 

Dear Lord, on this blessed Easter, 
Speak to our hearts from above,— 
For, like Mary,“ Rabboni! Master!” 
We'd believe, we'd adore and love. 

—Charlotte Whitcomb. 


MRS. PERCY’S VACATION. 

The Solution of a Vexed Domestic Problem. 
Abbaobang HE tea dishes were not washed, 
and it was eight o'clock! ‘The 
dish-washer was sitting out under 
a vine, leaning her head against 
the cool leaves regardless of ear- 
wigs and their kindred. The heat 
had been intense fora week. Out- 
side, and in shady nooks the mer- 


cury mounted high up in the 
eighties. In the dish-washer’s domain—the kitchen— 


it was ambitious and reached ninety-five. Mrs. 
Percy—the woman alone with the earwigs—had been 
reading. The book was not the Bible but Thoreau’s 
‘“Walden.” In it she had found comfort and the 
solution to a domestic problem. 


Mr. Percy was one of the best of men, devoted 
in a way—to his wife and much devoted to Arthur 
Percy. His theory, as far as Mrs. Percy’s work was 
concerned, was that “‘trifles make perfection, but 
perfection is vo frifle.” Mrs. Percy knew and be- 
lieved this, but how to have the bread equally good 
in all temperatures, the tea of the same heat and 
strength, coffee nectar, and steak done to a turn, was 
a vexing and soul-wearing problem. 

Mr. Percy's sister was a member of the household, 
a widow “with means,” as she always said when m- 
troduced. To save time we will say she was an 
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Arr. 
echo,-- a close imitation,—in fact Mr. Percy in petti- 
coats. She had kept house—to believe her version— 
perfectly, and was doing worthy service to nag, hint 
and demand similar perfection in her brother’s wife 
She was a good woman. When Mrs. Percy was ill noth. ° 
ing could exceed her devotion toher. Early and late 
she cared for her with loving tenderness. But when 
Mrs. Percy assumed the reins again, the prompting 
and nagging went on. Not only must the food be 
well cooked and served, but the merest trifles must 
never be forgotten. Mrs. Arabella must have sugar 
first, then tea, finally milk put in her cup or the 
beverage was a failure. The spoon put on the wrong 
side of the cup caused a frown to come into Mrs, 
Arabella’s face. 

Mr. Percy desired milk to be first put into his cup, 
then half a teaspoonful of sugar, then tea, and final], 
—after vigorous stirring—the sugar still due him. 
Sometimes the little, tired cook forgot, and matters 
got mixed. Then the lord of the manor * wondered 
when it was such an oft-recurring duty,” and the 
Lady Arabella “should think it ought to be done 
from habit if nothing more.” Still Mr. Percy and 
sister were good people and very fond of little 
Mrs. Percy! 

Mrs. Percy is still thinking. It is too dark to read. 
She is sure of being alone, for husband and sister are 
attending a meeting in the interest of house servants. 
devising means for furnishing them with pleasant and 
useful recreations. 

The little woman is taking a broad and compre- 
hensive view of the situation. She is faulty, she ad- 
mits, but is she as faulty as her husband and his sis 
ter think, is the question. Not an article of food she 
cooks is ever pronounced perfect—‘it might have 
been better, a trifle more of this or that, done more 
or less would have improved it.” If she died she 
would be missed and mourned, but if she lived— 
Still, husband and sister were good people and very 
fond of her. O, yes! 

Now for Thoreau and his timely helpfulness. 

Mrs. Percy reads: “Society is too cheap. WW 
meet at very short intervals, not having time to acquire 
any new value for cach other. We meet at meals three 
times a day, and give each other a new taste of that 
old musty cheese that we are. 
a certain set of rules, called 
frequent meeting tolerable, and that we need not 
come to open war. Less frequency would suffice for 
all important and hearty communication.” 

Littke Mrs. Percy had discovered a secret. She 
was ‘old musty cheese.” For three long years she 
had not only appeared at meals three times a day 
but had cooked the food served. A change was 
needed. 

At the breakfast table the next morning Mr. Percy 
waxed eloquent over the wrongs of the much abused 
kitchen “help.” He had made a telling speech at 
the meeting and was warmly applauded. 

Now was Mrs. Percy’s time. She was interested 
in unpaid “help,” she said, ‘* the woman who did her 


We have to agree on 
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own work.” More was expected of her than of the 
hire’ help. The family expected her to remember 
each individual’s tastes and notions and to have her 
mind ever centered on her work. The same amount 
of fault found with the “hired” servant’s cooking 
and “ways” would result in the aforesaid given 
“warning.” It all came from her being always at 
home, never having “ Thursday out and Sunday after 
linner.” Mrs, Percy then repeated Thoreau’s words, 
and made the startling announcement that, believing 
his words, she was going away for a month! 

Who was to do the work ?”’ was the question. 

* The home belongs equally to us three,” was Mrs. 
Percy’s answer. ‘ Whatever plan you decide upon 
will suit me.” 

\rs. Percy left the following week for a quiet board- 
ing place among the mountains. There she rested 
in the deepest, sweetest sense of the word. Her feet 

ecame nimble and her face lost its anxious care- 
worn look. As her strength increased she took a 
more sensible view of her home life. She was to 

lame, in a measure, that she was a servant. By de- 
grees she had assumed that position. In her charit- 
ible moments she saw that temperamental differences, 
not heart alienations, had led to discord. The third 
week of her absence she had an intense longing for 
home and her commonplace life. But she wisely re- 
mained away until she could from her heart thank 
God that she had loved ones to care for. Then she 
vent home. 
lhe Percy brother and sister had not rested during 
he absence of their youthful housekeeper. Upon 
her return she found Sister Arabella in a dilapidated 
state. Her false front was askew and had a singed 
ippearance ; there were patches of crock on her face, 
garments limp and soiled. She had learned the 
lesson by experience that trifles make perfection, but 
serfection is no trifle. Mr. Percy’s tea had been cold 
and hot, strong and weak, sugared sometimes and 
ften minus sugar and spoon. The steak was over- 
lone and underdone, and, as it was easier, Mrs. Ara- 
bella it to her brother's detestation ! 

George Eliot wisely (and wickedly) says: ‘ There's 
othing kills a man so soon as having nobody to find 
fault with.” 

Mr. Percy loved his wife, but he did miss not having 
her to criticise. Mrs. Arabella would not allow her 
work to be viewed with a critic’s eye, as she had 
“means.” But when Mrs. Percy came back there 
was a new deal all round. The whole family had 
been to school and learned their lessons well. 

Mrs, Percy was no more aservant. ‘The first meal 
defined her position. Each member of the family 
milked and sugared their own tea, prepared their 
eggs. Before, Mrs. Percy had done the latter service, 
as “itmade Arabella nervous” and Mr. Percy thought 
it*a bore.” Mrs. Percy was willing, too willing to 
serve, but she knew, as all women ought to know, 
hat itis a greater kindness to Jegin as one can hold 
out, and that many a woman sinks under self-imposed 
burdens. 


Mrs. Percy was determined not to be disturbed for 
trifles. By the practice of this rule in time she came 
to think most things tootrifling to disturb her. 
Gracefully, with few words, she got into the habit of 
asking her husband and Arabella to help her until 
the burdens of the home keeping came to be equally 
distributed. 

This was four summers ago. Since that time Mrs. 
Percy goes away—as a religious duty—every summer 
for a month, and takes a week’s rest in midwinter, 
and all are the gainers for it. As she says herself, 
she is no longer “ musty cheese,” thanks to Thoreau. 

—Mrs. Henry F. Lane. 
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A WAR ON COCKROACHES. 


NTIL recently it has been supposed 
that only very untidy housewives were 
ever troubled with cockroaches, but 
bitter experience has taught that this 
is not always thecase. In spite of all 
efforts to keep a neat, dry kitchen sink, 
one sometimes has an invasion of 

these disgusting insects. The misfortune came to 
pass through the carelessness of a washerwoman, 
who, when scrubbing the kitchen floor, must have 
deposited one or more of the cockroach family 
about the kitchen. Probably she carried them to the 
house upon her clothing, as her home has been found 
to be infested with “roaches.” 

It was with a sinking heart that the invaders were 
discovered. It has been said that once given a good 
foothold, cockroaches cannot be dislodged. How- 
ever, it was no part of the plan to submit without a 
struggle, and as the enemy were finally destroyed, a 
recital will be made of the methods of warfare, hoping 
they may be of use to others. 

First was procured Persian insect powder, a pow- 
der blower, and a bottle of Bugine. After favorite 
haunts of the cockroaches had been located, the in- 
sect powder was puffed into the crevices surrounding 
their camping ground, and when the inhabitants 
rushed forth in search of a purer atmosphere, they 
were sprinkled with Bugine. It worked like a charm. 
Cockroaches that had wandered unharmed through 
lakes of corrosive sublimate turned on their backs, 
and with a feeble kick or two of protest yielded up 
their sweet, young lives. 

To make assurance doubly sure, one cupful of corn- 
meal and one ounce of red lead were mixed with suf- 
ficient molasses to make a thin paste. This delec- 
table dessert, which appeals to the palate of all cock- 
roachdom, was forced into cracks, and dropped in 
tempting little heaps on chips that were placed be- 
neath the sink. It accomplished the downfall of all 
who escaped the deadly spray of Bugine, and thus 
our particular branch of the cockroach family became 
extinct. 


—L. R. B. 
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“THE WAY OF THE CROSS IS THE WAY OF 
LIGHT.” 
Oh! dreary and dark are the cypress groves 
And bitter is March’s fount ; 
And footsore we follow the Lenten path 
That leads us to Calvary’s mount. 


The dirge winds are hushed and the night damp veils 
Our lilies from yearning view ; 

The torch of the passion flower dimly burns 
At the tomb of crucial woe. 


Oh dear Nazarine to thy cross we come 
From sorrow’s Gethsemane ; 

The day-star's pale glimmer o’er zion’s crest 
Our weary eyes fail to see. 


Nor heed we the rustle of angel’s wings 
*Mid the dusky olive boughs; 

Or the quickening life where Jehovah's wrath 
Kent the earth with mighty throes. 


At flush of the dawn bursts the matin song 
Of a lark on ecstatic wing; 

The asphodels open—the angels call, 
“ Sad heart. where now is death’s sting?” 


Original in Goov HOUSEKEEPING, 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


A Frantic Plea for a Vegetarian Diet. 


HETHER from the standpoint 
of principle, economy or health, 
there can be little doubt that 
vegetarianism answers the ques- 
tion more intelligently than a 
mixed diet. Of course opinions 
differ widely on all subjects, 
proving thereby the free-will 
agency of man—‘“as many 
minds so many opinions” is 
undoubtedly true; but there 
are grounds on which general 

Let us look more closely into the 


ideas may agree. 
subject of vegetarianism, and see if truth does not 


shine out brightly in its precepts. If convinced of 
the truth of a statement it were folly to believe its 
opposite view. 

Woman as man’s helpmeet should not only hear of 
but know what conduces to the health, happiness and 
prosperity of ine home. “ As we eat so shall we be,” 
therefore if it is possible by denial of certain foods to 
attain a higher mental, moral and physical life, it is 
certainly our duty to heed the warning and gain that 
end. Vegetarianism means moderation in all things 
— a true follower of it cannot grow one-sided. Flesh- 
eating, by its many and varied dishes prepared to 
whet the appetite, causes an over-loading of the 
stomach which produces many ills of the flesh. More 
illness is caused by gluttony than by a meager diet. 
Moderation in meat eating may have its many advo- 
cates from a health basis, but from an economical or 
an ethical basis it falls far short of the high standard 
of vegetarianism. 


M. 


By the name vegetarian we do not confine ourselves 
solely to vegetables, but include all grains, fruit, etc. 
Chemical analysis has proved beyond dispute that 
all the nutriment found in flesh food is found in the 
vegetable family—and in purer form when we je- 
member the diseases animals are known to have. 
Lurking in the fibers of meat are all loathsome dis 
eases man seems heir to by his disregard of known 
laws of health. Viewing it from a humane stand 
point, what suffering and sorrow we add to the lives 
of our fellow creatures in the lower kingdom by the 
unnatural desire for flesh food. They, having the 
capacity for knowing both joy and suffering, surely 
we, with the inteilect they lack, owe them protection, 
which does not come by adding to their misery. 

Can we blame a cannibal for his taste when in the 
light of our present civilization we deem it no sin to 
take life to appease our appetites? If there were a 
lack of proper non-flesh food for our perfect suste 
nance it were a different question; then we might 
lawfully kill and eat, as self-preservation is one of the 
first laws of nature. 

It is well known that an acre of land devoted t 
agriculture will produce more food and sustain more 
people than an acre of land devoted to the grazing ot 
cattle, besides giving employment to a larger number 
of men. One little garden patch, well cared for, will 
supply an average family with all the vegetables and 
small fruit required. If the chief end of life is to eat. 
then a vegetarian diet might seem a hardship, an 
lack the variety of the condiment-prepared meat 
dishes which whet the appetite for more food an 
drink. Yes, drink is certainly one of the evils of a 
flesh diet. Meat, being a great stimulant, may pro 
duce a liking for something strong—a craving whic! 
pure water does not quench. 

To return to the diseases of meat—where are mos! 
of the oyster beds located? At the opening of rivers 
and bays where the sewerage finds an outlet! Where 
is the pig most at home? In filth and mud, eating 
all grewsome things! When is meat most tende 
After it has hung long enough for disintegration to 
setin! None of these objections are to be overcome 

in the vegetable kingdom straight from nature’s hand 
Choose your food according to your needs, and while 
striving to get all the elements of nutrition for the 
growth of the body, avoid mixing too many kinds at 
one meal. The more plainly we live the better for us 
in every way. Beans are fully equal if not superior 
to meat in nitrogenous, flesh-giving matter, wheat 
and other cereals are rich in carbonaceous, starch 
and sugar elements. Fruit we have in plenty—cheap 
too. An apple is worth its weight in gold; the only 
thing to remember is to choose the variety which 
agrees best with you. Nuts and raisins form a per- 
fect dessert to a vegetarian’s meal, as his stomach 
has not been overloaded. All vegetables make a de- 
licious soup without the aid of meat. One penny’s 
worth of vegetable goes further than ten cents worth 
of meat. While we are all aware that animals fed 
on meat become fierce and quarrelsome, the grain-fed 
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animals are not wanting in strength and courage. 
lo the latter belong the horse, the camel, the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros. 
' History proves that vegetarian man lacks neither 
moral or physical strength. Brilliant writers, scholars. 
hilosophers, scientific men and fighters swell the 
ist, while the hard-working laboring classes of all 
,ations are more or less from force of necessity non- 
esh eaters. Vegetarians, if true to their principles, 
nd their view of lite larger, grander, broader. If it 
> asin against nature to make graves of our stomachs 
» receiving therein the dead carcass of animals, and 
light on our sense of justice to take life when we 
ive no power to give that life, then we must feel a 
iindliness to all human beings—a desire to aid them. 
We are all marching to the same goal—perfect 
manhood—and if we do aught to injure man or beast 
it leaves its impress on us. What we sow we reap, 
s the universal law. It is not an easy thing to leave 
beaten path and tread a new way. Conviction 
it it is right so to do is the only thing that will carry 
sthrough. Once convinced, all the laughs and jeers 
the scoffing world would but cause us to feel pity 
r their ignorance and a desire toshow them the way 
f Right is the way of Truth. The way to begin is to 
eave off meat, not half way, but entirely. 


—J. V. 
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A QUARTET OF SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


Kidney Stew. 

Soak kidney in salted water half an hour. Drain off 
the water, wipe dry and cut into bits, Fry brown with a 
tablespoonful of butter and one of chopped onion. Season 

salt and pepper, and mix with a tablespoonful of 
four. Cover with boiling water and stew gently for about 
fifteen minutes. Serve hot at once. 


Eggs. 

\n excellent way to boil eggs soft is to place them in a 
wcepan of boiling water and allow them to stand in it, 
ere they will not boil, for seven minutes. Another 

xd is to boil fresh eggs for fifteen minutes. This 
renders the yolk light yellow in color and a powdery sub- 


stance. Cooked in this manner they are very digestible, 
can be eaten with impunity by those who like hard 
boiled eggs. 


Ege and Oyster Omelet. 

leat up four eggs seasoned to suit the taste. Mince six 
large oysters; make a batter of half a cupful of flour and 
half a cupful of milk. Mix all together and fry slowly. 
Children’s Cake. 

One cupful and a half of soft white sugar, one-half a 
\upful of butter, one cupful of sweet milk, four cupfuls of 
sifted flour, four eggs, five teaspoonfuls of good baking 
powder. Cream butter and sugar; add the yolks of the 
eggs well beaten; then add the milk and beat all together. 
Now add the flour (into which the baking powder has 

en sifted) gradually. Flavor with lemon, vanilla or 
nutmeg to taste, and add the whites of the eggs well 
beaten. Cover the bottom of a large bread pan with well 
greased writing paper. Pour in the batter and bake in a 
moderate oven. Test the cake with a broom splint before 
removing. This is an excellent cake for luncheon, and 
very good for children, as it is not too rich. 
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THE MAID-OF-ALL-WORK. 

HE above is truly the proper title of the 
serving girl in many houses, and yet does 
she in these self-same houses get the credit 
of being that in reality, does she receive the 

credit of doing as much as she does do? Not a 
bit of it! She has the work, but not the credit 
generally. 

“ Her work is never done?” that is the complaint 
which is made querulously about her again and again. 

True, her work is never done, but why? If she 
finishes her kitchen work, she is promoted to the 
parlor for dusting, or to the bedrooms for clean- 
ing, and if she shows any efficiency in the sew- 
ing line, she is allowed the privilege of darning or 
mending, etc. 

It is apparently a fact that many mistresses of the 
house seem to think that the wages of a girl pay 
for all her time outside of that in which she 
sleeps. Never fora moment in the house must she 
rest. If she has her “afternoon out,” it must be 
spent out or demands will be made upon her serv- 
ices. It is next door to a crime for her to read: 
to sit idle for a moment or two, or to do anything 
but work. 

Many women who expect all this of their serving 
girl—all work and no play—would be indignant if 
they were accused of treating her unfairly or harshly. 
Perhaps it is through thoughtlessness, perhaps 
through carelessness, but whatever the cause the 
result is the same—unfairness to the girl who is a 
living creature with wishes and desires, needs and 
even rights, if not privileges. 

The above is not one exaggerated case selected for 
the occasion. It is a common occurrence in homes 
where better might be looked for, and doubtless 
many who read these lines will find that the shoe 
pinches more or less. 

Stop and think! Give your serving girl (and the 
name sounds better than the harsher term of servant 
girl), a little “‘breathing spell” occasionally during 
the day. Don’t look at her reproachfully (if not 
wrathfully), when you find her sitting down for a 
moment of rest. You’d like to do it yourself were 
matters reversed. 

There are a hundred and one ways in which to 
show your girl that you realize that she is a human 
being with feelings: and these little kindnesses, in 
nine cases out of ten will not be taken advantage of, 
but on the contrary will bring forth renewed and 
redoubled effort and desires on the part of your 
serving girl to do better work for you. 

If one should perchance prove ungrateful, don’t 
wreak your vengeance on the next one. A maid-of- 
all-work in the average family does not, in fact can- 
not at the best, have a very easy time of it, and there- 
fore it behooves the considerate woman to lighten 
the labors as much as consistent, and put as much 
brightness as possible in the usually dull life. 

—Emma Louise Hauck Rowie. 
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EASTER GLADNESS. 


From their long, quiet sleep of winter, 
Under coverlids of snow, 
The flowers of spring are awakening, 
And the buds begin to blow. 
The sun with new power is shining, 
And hark to the songs without words— 
For the air is full of the twittering 
Of the happy-hearted birds. 


And deep in our hearts, of a sudden, 

A gladness begins to stir. 
“It is spring again,” each is saying, 

Ah yes, but still I aver 

It is more than the gladness of springtime, 
Whatever we thoughtlessly say 

It is giadness that comes with the rising 
Of our Lord on Easter day. 


Judith Spencer. 
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SOME GOOD CHEESE RECIPES. 
A Round Dozen of 'Em. 

KIM-MILK cheese is rightly banished 
from the table, but there is much to 
be said in favor of cream cheese. 
True, it should never be eaten in 
large quantities by any one, but old 
cheese will be found an excellent 
appetizer, and for those housekeepers 

who must coax the appetite of the family the follow- 
ing recipes may be found useful: A simple way to 
keep cheese moist is to wrap it in a cloth moistened 
with white wine. This not only keeps it from drying 
but improves the flavor. 


Potato Puff with Cheese. 

To one pint of cold mashed potatoes add an egg, one- 
half a teacupful of milk, one-half a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese; salt 
and pepper to taste. Beat potato light, then add milk 
and butter, lastly the well-beaten egg. Place in a greased 
pudding dish and strew cheese over the top. Bake ina 
hot oven until nicely browned. 

Cheese Balls. 

Mix one cupful of grated cheese with the well-beaten 
white of an egg; add a speck of cayenne pepper and 
a pinch of celery salt. Roll into small nuts and fry in hot 
lard. (If the lard is hot enough there will be no trouble 
about pulling apart). When a beautiful golden brown, 
carefully remove and drain on a blotter. Serve hot 
with soup. 

Baked Eggs with Cheese. 

Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth. Mix grated 
cheese with the whites, (allowing one tablespoonful of 
cheese to each egg). Salt to taste. Turn into a well- 
buttered dish, and drop the yolks whole an inch and a 
half apart on to it. Bake until the yolks are done to suit 
the individual taste. 

Cheese Omelet. 

Take three eggs, beat the whites and yolks separately : 
to the yolks, after they are beaten, add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, one cupful of grated cheese, and one cupful of 
thick cream, thickened with one heaping dessertspoonful 


of cornstarch ; lastiy the stiffly beaten whites. Pour into 


a 
spider in which has been melted a tablespoonful of lard. 
and cook until a golden brown on the bottom, and then 
place in the oven for five minutes. 


Cheese Sandwiches. 

Add a small tablespoonful of melted butter to two cup- 
fuls of grated cheese and two tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise 
dressing. Slash the yolks of three eggs and mix tho 
oughly with the cheese. Spread the mixture on thinly cut 
slices of bread, which have been slightly buttered, and 
fold or roll into sandwiches. 

Macaroni with Cheese. 

Butter a pudding dish, sprinkle the bottom with plent 
of grated cheese; put in the macaroni (which should hay. 
been prepared by the usual method), a little pepper, jus: 
a speck of mustard, a dash of celery salt and a tablespoo: 
ful of milk, then another layer of cheese and macaron 
until the dish is filled. Cover the last layer with brea 
crumbs. Bake twenty-five minutes in a quick oven. 

(A Simple Fondu). 

Soak one cupful of dry cracker crumbs in one cupfu! 0! 
fresh milk; add three well-beaten eggs, one tablespoo: 
ful of melted butter and two cupfuls of grated chees 
Bake in a buttered pudding dish half an hour. 
mediately as it soon falls. 

Cheese Pie. 

Take three eggs, one cupful of sugar, and two cupfuls oi 
soft cottage cheese. Mix thoroughly and pour into a dee} 
pie tin lined with rich pie crust: grate nutmeg over the to) 
Bake without upper crust. This is sufficient for two pies 


Cheese Scallop. 


Serve i: 


Rameguins. 

Take three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, two ounces 
of grated cheese and three tablespoonfuls of melted butt: 
Mix all well adding cheese last. Bake in molds in ; 
moderate oven until a delicate brown. 

(In Molds). 

Pour over one cupful of stale bread crumbs, three gills 
of scalding milk; add half a pound of finely grated cheese, 
and the well-beaten yolks of three eggs. Just befor 
pouring into paper forms add the whites of three eggs 
which must be very stiff. Bake about ten minutes ar 
serve hot. 


Fondu. 


Ege and Cheese Salad. 

Slice ten hard boiled eggs, and place a layer on smal 
lettuce leaves arranged on a platter. Grate over this ; 
thick covering of cheese, then a few finely choppe 
pickles, then the eggs, cheese, and so on until the egg 
are used up. Pour a large tablespoonful of salad dressing 
on each lettuce leaf, and a teaspoonful of grated chees: 
on top of this. This makes a very pretty dish. 

Toasted Wafer Crackers and Cheese. 

Brush the tops of wafer crackers with the white of an 
egg, cover thickly with cheese, and place in a hot ove! 
until the cheese has melted. Very nice to serve wit 
salads. 

Cottage Cheese. 

Set a gallon of clabbered milk on the back of the stov« 
until it is as warm as the finger will bear, and the whey 
shows all around the curd. Pour into a coarse bag and 
hang it up to drain for three or four hours. Turn from 
the bag, chop rather coarse with a knife, and season with 
salt, pepper, and sweet cream. Some omit pepper and 
substitute nutmeg, and mold into round balls. 


—Ada May Peers. 
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A SMALL GARDEN PLOT. 
Once ‘“‘a Reeking Hotbed of Unwholesomeness.” 


ERE we are settled at last, 
thinking of our four years’ 
lease, and looking out into 
the front yard. There were 
two scraggy Tartarian 
honeysuckles, and a syringa 
along the line of the neigh- 
bors’ fence; and a dilapi- 
dated rose bush that lived 
close to the gate, always 
catching the cloak as one 
passed in and out. The plot 
of ground was hard baked, and had been used as 
; dumping ground for all sorts of rubbish, that the 
March sunshine had beamed upon and turned into a 
reeking hotbed of unwholesomeness. So without 
waiting that very afternoon we raked together chips 
and rags and unmentionable rubbish into a very 
arge heap, which the next morning the milkman 
carried away. Carl is only twelve years old, but he 
knows what soil should be, and declares he will be a 
farmer and drive his own horses when he gets older. 
So he sagely advised me to speak to the milkman 
for two loads of good earth, and he would spread it 
all over the little plot on top of the wood ashes, that 
he had read were good for the land, as the former 
tenants seemed to have burned wood im their 
kitchen stove. 

We were not contented to sow it down to grass 
or to pay ten dollars for seed, so while Carl spread 
the earth, we tied up the straggling rose bush, and 
then planned out the little beds, and made triangles, 
crescents and circles on paper, but ended by simple 
strips and corners to be filled in. We did not want 
any grass, it was too suggestive of a lawn mower 
and steady work. So when the milkman again 
came to the rescue and told us he would bring us 
i load of pebbles from the lake shore for two dol- 
irs, to put in the little paths, we eagerly took the 
offer, for what was two dollars to the purchase 
of a lawn mower and subsequent labor for Carl, 
and the clipping and backache that would fall to 
my share! 

We wanted fickab/e tlowers—not all colors and 
golden feathers—that make one feel warm to look at 
them in the metallic heat of August days. So the 
center strip was filled with geraniums, scarlet in the 
center, with a row of double white on each side, and 
then an outside row of white-leaved dwarf geraniums 
that were grown for leaves and the flowers kept 
pinched back. ‘The cuttings for this bed were from 
a flower-loving aunt who was always successful in 
propagating plants by the saucer system. She used 
some large deep pot saucers for the red, and some 
old soup plates for the white, so that they would not 
get mixed in ribbon beds, the white-leaved making 
no trouble to distinguish. Then white river sand was 
filled in around the cuttings, that were as nearly as 


} 


possible of a size, and close enough to touch each 


other. They were watered when planted till in the 
condition of mud, and kept in the window of the 
kitchen exposed tothe sun. The steam of the kitchen 
kept the leaves moist, and the sand was never 
allowed to get dry. The plants were potted after 
being well rooted and when we were ready they were 
put into the ground without wilting a leaf 
Flowers to wear and for the table, but economy in 
outlay was the study, and mignonette and phlox 
drummondi in the corner beds nearest the fence, 
were sown with six verbenas of different colors, and 
a white and purple heliotrope. For white flowers 
are really necessary to make up anything pretty. 
So the strip on the other side of the geraniums was 
filled with pansies and a border of lobelia, and the 
corners that were left had a fuchsia or two, and a 
pink, white, andred rose. So for five dollars, which 
included the permanent outlay for pebbles and earth, 
we really had all the flowers we needed. The table 
ornaments were two long birch bark canoes made 
the previous autumn when in the woods, and they 
had been hanging idle in the sitting room all winter 
filled with dry moss. A stroll in the country brought 
home some fresh green moss and little shells, the 
moss being kept wet, and fresh flowers kept in all 
the time. It was a very pretty ornament and did not 
add to the expense, nor was there any fear of the maid- 
of-all-work breaking them. Something one can use 
every day and not be troubled about, is a recom- 
mendation even if it be only a birch bark canoe. 
After the first year there was no trouble with our 
little garden. We saved seed for ourselves, and to 
exchange for other varieties, and wintered our helio- 
tropes and other house plants in the kitchen and 
dining room; and we are all quite satisfied that our 
little garden ‘plot repays us for the trouble, and the 
flowers please the passers-by and comfort many a 
sick friend. 
—Annie L. Jack. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

610. For threatened pneumonia, dissolve camphor gum 
in turpentine, and apply as a liniment. 

611. For croup, a flannel wet in kerosene. 

612. For ivy poisoning, bromine dissolved in oil, washed 
off occasionally with Castile soap. 

613. For warts, applying a solution of copperas, in 
soft water. 


614. For threatened diphtheria, gargling with a spoon- 
ful of brimstone in a wineglasstul of water. 

615. Fora burn, vaseline and then flour. 

616. Or, a paste of cream and flour. 

617. Or, one part carbolic acid to eight parts olive oil. 

618. Using oiled silk, or gutta-percha, to keep out the 
air from burns. 

619. For insomnia, a cloth wrung out of ice-cold water, 
and laid across the eyes. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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THE HUMBLE PIE PLANT. 


So Delightful and Delicious in the Home. 


HE good qualities of rhubarb, or pie 
plant, have never been properly recog- 
nized, and the fruit, which comes with 
the first signs of spring, is not nearly so 
universally used as it ought to be. In 
the first place it isan excellent appetizer. 

Stewed with plenty of sugar, and eaten as a sauce it 
creates a healthy appetite besides benefiting materi- 
ally the system into which it is absorbed. For chil- 
dren it is excellent, and its frequent use on the table 
corrects the little irregularities which are so annoy- 
ing in the spring, showing themselves in unsightly 
eruptions on the face and body and necessitating 
frequent doses of nasty physic. 

Stewed rhubarb and bread and butter is an excel- 
lent stand-by at lunch time. Old-fashioned folks put 
in a good handful of stoned raisins with the rhubarb 
before it is stewed. This means a slightly different 
flavor and not quite so much sugar, and is a nice 
change, particularly for the children, who, like * Jack 
Horner,” have a weakness for plums. Rhubarb pie 
is generally made with a top and bottom crust, not 
too rich. It must be well sweetened, and here again 
the raisins may be added. Before cutting up the 
rhubarb it should be peeled and afterwards carefully 
washed and drained. It needs no water to cook it, 
being sufficiently rich in juice of itself. A favorite 
rhubarb pie is made with a bottom crust only. It 
has a filling of rhubarb cut in half-inch lengths and 
generously sweetened. It is baked in a moderately 
hot oven until the crust isdone. Then it is taken out 
and a very stiff meringue made of the thoroughiy 
beaten whites of three eggs, and four tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar is laid on the top in spoonfuls, or 
dumplings, as the children call them. Do not make 
the mistake of putting the pie into a hot oven and 
shutting the door until the meringue sets: this is 
bound to make it fall when it gets cool. Instead set 
it just inside the oven door for ten or fifteen minutes, 
leaving the door open. It should take on only the 
most delicate tinge of brown on the tops of the dump- 
lings, and should be dried, not baked. 

A delicious pudding for lunch is made with stewed 
thubarb. Stew'two bunches, cut up in small pieces, 
slowly. When almost done sweeten liberally. Beat 
a tablespoonful of butter, one of sugar, and one egg 
toacream; add a cupful of flour, a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, a pinch of salt, and milk enough 
to make a batter of the consistency of a cake mixture. 
Drop this in tablespoonfuls on the rhubarb, cover 
closely, and cook ten or fifteen minutes until the pud- 
ding is welldone. Take out the crust, lay it in a deep 
dish and pour the rhubarb over. Serve hot or cold 
with thick, sweet cream, or custard sauce. Rhubarb, 
combined with raspberries or strawberries, makes an 
excellent winter jam, which is not expensive and is 
very wholesome. To a quart of the berries use a 
pound of rhubarb, peeled and eut up, and a pound 


and three-quarters of sugar. Boil slowly and steadi|, 
until a little, poured on a cold plate, will set lightly. 
Put upin earthen or glass jars. The jam will keep 
in a cold, dry place, if simply covered with stou: 
paper well ticd and pasted down. 

Rhubarb may be canned in air-tight jars with very 
little trouble and used for pies or for stewing in the 
fall or winter. It should be peeled, cut up and 
mashed, and packed as tightly as possible into the 
jars, adding to each quart jar half a pound of granu- 
lated sugar. Fill up the jars with water, and lay th 
covers on loosely. Set the jars in a boiler, with 
enough cold water to come within two or three inches 
of the tops of the jars. Bring the water to a boil, 
after which boil steadily fortwenty minutes. Remove 
from the boiler, screw the tops on as tightly as pos 
sible and turn the jars upside down until cool. 

Rhubarb fool is stewed rhubarb smothered in rich, 
sweet cream. The acid of the fruit curdles the cream. 


and the dish is a delicious one. 
—Helen Combes 


Onginal in HousEKREPING 
THE MEANING UF IT. 


We hear once more from tremblirg lips 

()f shot and shell, of battle-ships ; 

Of death and daring, brutal deeds, 

Of care and caution, gore and greeds; 

Of friends and foes, of fears, finance, 

Of nations in a warlike dance 

Of *‘all hands round” and “ down the middle,” 
Of like to burning Rome and fiddle. 


But do we take in the full measure 

Of human life’s most valued treasure 
That comes with every growing hour, 
Of Peace and Plenty held “ with power,” 
Where Pride and Passion rule the time, 
Gathering from many a clime to clime, 
When guns and gunnery hurriedly pass, 
Swift of carriage, and bright of brass ; 
With brilliant regimental rattle, 

As trumpets sound the hour of battle. 


Then what, pray, let us ask in passing, 
Of shot and shell, in works distressing ; 
Of life for life each other hunting, 

Of the lowering of a nation’s bunting; 
Foe with foe in forceful meeting, 

With Cain and Abel service greeting. 


Do we now take in the fullest meaning 

Of the so-called patriotic seeming, 

Of what so weightily appals us, 

When sternest duty comes and calls us, 

To guard our sacred shrines and altars, 
Our lives, our homes, where no one falters ? 


But do we count the cost arightly, 

Do we weigh and measure lightly 

The seas of blood and waves of sorrow 

That coming ages now may borrow, 

From hearts and homes, from lives and living, 
That the “ patriot ” of to day 1s giving 

To Demons of death and fell destruction 

Now formally presented in connection 

With words and ways we know full well 

That lead the way from Heaven to hell? 


Do We? 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HAIL! SPRING! 
Hail, hail! O spring! 
Glad promise you bring 
Of sunshine, and summer’s bright flowers; 
Of verdure so green, 
And the silvery sheen 
Of moonlight, in warm twilight hours. 
The robin, sat high 
On his perch near the sky, 
Proclaims the departure of winter ; 
And sings to his mate, 
Who sits in high state, 
Protecting the birdlings beneath her. 
The snowdrops now peep, 
After long months of sleep, 
And the crocuses laugh in our faces; 
They boldly defy 
The earth and the sky, 
And again claim their old sunny places. 
Thrice welcome, O spring! 
To you we would sing,— 
Lo, many the joys that you bring us! 
Fair summer's bright face ; 
The trees full of grace, 
As they sway in the soft southern breezes. 
Then, hail! happy spring ! 
Fain, fain would we bring 
Bright garlands, to show you our gladness! 
Bring joy to our heart, 
Bid sorrow depart, 
\nd banish all care and all sadness ! 


—JSennie FE. Wailson-Howel/. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

CAUGHT IN A CYCLONE. 
How Luther Followed His Mother's Advice 
D’NO’, Luther, but you'll hev ter git 
ye a wife,” remarked Mrs. Sargent, 
sitting opposite her son at the 
breakfast table, one beautiful Sun- 
day morning in May. 

“Why, ain’t ye feelin’’s well ’s 
common, mother?” asked the son, 
somewhat alarmed. His mother 
had never liked to think of his 
bringing home a wife, and if he 
ever mentioned any of the girls 

some criticism was sure to follow. 
Wall,” said she, with a sigh, ‘you must remember ’t 
I'm gittin’ ‘long in years, an’ you can’t hev me allus. 
| sh’'ll be seventy-four come the sixteenth day o’ next 
month, ’f I sh’d live.” 
“| don’t see but your vittles ’s good’s ever. These 
ans is sweetened jest right,” said he, filling his 
plate the second time; “an’ I declare if you hain’t 
put plums into the brown bread.” 

“Seems kinder ’stravigant, but I know’d ’t you 
liked em. Hevadoughnut? Them’s extry good, ’f 
I do say it.” 

“Letty Fisher’s a pretty girl,” ventured Luther, 
drinking his coffee. 

“Mercy sakes!” said the mother, “I shouldn’t 
Want ter git into that fam’ly. Ole Gran’ther Fisher 


he 


wuz tew lazy ter injoy good health, an’ Tim’s a chip 
o’ the ole block. None o’ Susan’s folks ever hed any 
gumption, nuther. I know ’em all, root an’ branch.” 

“Fanny Murray sings well,” suggested Luther. 

‘An’ that’s all she does do,” said Mrs. Sargent, 
“sing an’ play on the organ. They say her mother 
don’t put no work on her’t all, but lets her lay abed 
till nine o’clock in the mornin’, an’ keeps her break- 
fast warm. She’sa spi’lin’ the gal. I s’pose it’s be- 
cause all the rest died.” 

“ How do you like Ellen Lundy ?” 

“(Good land! but Ellen’s a smart gal, considerin’ 
what she sprung from. Though her mother wuz Lucy 
Jane Edwards, in the day ov her, an’ time wuz when 
she held her head’s high’s anybodys. Everybody 
wondered ’t her merryin’ Joe Lundy, but she got 
dis’p’inted, poor soul. She set her life by John New- 
ton, an’ ’spected ter merry him, but he went orf down 
below to work, an’ fell in love with a down country 
gal with a rich tather. It broke Lucy Jane all up. 
Folks said John wouldn’t prosper, an’ he didn’t. 
His children all died with the dipthery. I heerd 
t'other day ’t Alice Stuart wuz acomin’ up to her 
Aunt Malviny’s agin this summer.” 

“Oh, Alice wouldn’t look at me, she’s too high 
toned for country folks,” said Luther. 

“Wall, she hain’t no call to puton airs. Her father 
went inter trade down here t’ the corner, an’ failed 
up, an’ yer par lost fifty dollars by him, clean cash. 
They say Sophy Goodwin’s a dretful capable gal,” 
resumed Mrs. Sargent, changing the subject. 

* Yes,” assented the son, “ Sophy’s a nice girl, but 
she’s so bashful. I never could get much acquainted 
with her. Like ’nuff she wouldn’t care for such an 
old bachelor’s I am.” 

“Sho! your par wuz older’n you be when he got 
merried, an’ Sophy’s out of a good fam'ly,” continued 
the mother. “ Noblack sheepon neitherside. Noah 
Goodwin's well-to-dew, though some thinks he’s a 
leetle nigh, but folks hez ter be to hev anythin’.”’ 

Now Luther had been thinking of Sophy the day 
before, when he was washing the buggy and oiling 
the harness; then, besides, when he had braided up 
Charlie’s mane, he had whispered a secret into one 
of his beautiful pointed ears. 

“S'pose you're goin’ to meetin’ today,” he re- 
marked as he got up from the table. 

“Ves,” was the response. ‘ Mis’ Greene’s trimmed 
me up a dretful tasty bunnit with a laylock ribbon on 
it (1 didn’t want no ole woman’s bunnit), an’ [ told 
her ’t I sh’d be out to-day, to christen it, if twuz fair 
weather.” 

Elder Abbott lived at the Corner, and preached in 
the brick church there every other Sunday morning, 
and at the old meeting house at the Falls, three miles 
away, on the alternate Sunday afternoons. This was 
his day at the Corner, and it being so pleasant the 
house was well filled. Sophy was there, wearing one of 
the triumphs of Miss Greene’s skill, a sun-burned leg- 
horn of the year before, which had been bleached 
and pressed, the blue ribbon turned and an ornament 
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added. “Nobody’ll mistrust ’taint bran new,” said 
the little milliner to the fair wearer, ‘‘and the shape’s 
so becomin’.” 

From the kindly face of Elder Abbott, above the 
high desk, the eyes of Luther Sargent wandered to 
the pretty face of Sophy Goodwin, across the aisle. 
She was listening devoutly to the sermon, which was 
on the observance of the Sabbath, but he wasn’t 
hearing a word of it. 

The Goodwins lived in a neat white cottage, a 
little off from the road, about half way between the 
Corner and the Falls. They usually went to church 
both Sundays, in the morning, but seldom attended 
the evening services. 

In her pretty little room upstairs Sophy sat by the 
open window reading her Sunday school book, while 
in the sitting room below Mrs. Goodwin sat in the 
great rocking chair, her spectacles pushed back on 
the top of her head, and nodded now and then at the 
; Congregationalist, spread out on her ample lap. 
Oe. “Father” was stretched on the lounge in the kitchen, 

“pve and his breathing indicated that his nap was not 
nae likely to be finished before milking time. The boys, 
eee. Sam and Dick, taking advantage of the situation, 

rah had made an early start for the cows, down in the 
; south pasture. This unusual promptness was due to 
“8 a suggestion from Sam, that they take a swim in 
the pond. 

As Sophy read on, in the biography of the good 
missionary, her eyes now and then wandered from 
the book around the neatly kept room, from the yel- 
low painted floor, almost covered with braided mats, 
to the pink and white bed quilt, and to the little pic- 
tures and keepsakes here and there, then out through 
the dimity curtains into the world beyond. <A beau- 
tiful world it was, in all the tints of spring. The trees 
were just smoothing out their crumpled leaves, and, 
down in the wood lot, the hobblebushes gleamed 

3 like drifts of snow in the shimmer of faintest pink 
and dazzling green. Along the grassy banks of the 
brook, winding through the opposite field, great 
bunches of violets held up their purple bonneted 
heads ; through the apple orchard the pink buds were 
bursting into white blossoms, and by the roadside 
patches of bluets looked like tiny sheets of snow, de- 
fying the spring sunshine. ‘The dooryard was dotted 
with May-weed and ‘flecked with dandelion gold, 
while through the still air, now and then, a sweet bird 
note sounded. 

Just as the tall clock in the kitchen struck five, 
Sophy saw Luther Sargent drive down the hill and 
turn into the lane. She ran quickly down stairs to 
tell her mother, saying, “ What if he asks me to go to 
ride with him?” 

“Well, it’s a pleasant day. Slip off that pink 
calico, put on your new dress an’ best hat, an’ go.” 

“What will father say to my going Sunday night?” 


“Oh, I'll make it all right with your father. You 
go to the door, an’ show Luther into the parlor. Roll 


up the green paper curtains first; mind you don’t 
tear ’em,” said Mrs. Goodwin, as she dropped her 


gingham apron, disclosing a white one underneath, a 
precaution which she always took in case a neighbor 
might drop in. 

In response to Sophy’s “ Walk in,” Luther said, 
“Guess I won’t step inside, I’ll stay by Charlie: he 
don’t like to stand very well. I jest drove round to 
see if you wouldn’t like to go to ride a little ways, 
the weather’s so fine.” 

Mrs. Goodwin came out, sat down on the door 
rock, and inquired how Luther’s mother was this 
summer, if she had commenced to make cheese yet, 
and how many acres of corn he was “ calc’latin’’ 
to plant. 

In a few minutes, Sophy was ready. “It seems to 
be cloudin’ up a little over there in the west, but 
I s’pose there hain’t no need o’ your takin’ 
an umbrell,” said Mrs. Goodwin, as the couple 
drove off. 

Soon they were so busy talking of other things that 
the weather was forgotten. Sophy loved horses, and 
Charlie turned back his pretty ears to listen to he: 
praises of his glossy coat and beautiful wavy mane. 

Suddenly, Luther exclaimed, “It’s sort 0’ breezin 
up!” and looking around, he saw a large black 
cloud, of a peculiar shape, rolling up in the sky. 
“Shure’s preachin’, Sophy, there’s a shower a comin’, 
It’s furder back to your house than ‘tis up to ourn. 
Guess you'll hev to go home with me an’ wait til! 
it’s over.” 

Just then Charlie felt the whip on his back, an 
unusual sensation, but apparently taking in the situa 
tion, he started for a race with the storm. Soon the 
dust whirled in clouds, the tender new leaves were 
flying through the air, and the big drops began 
to fall. 

“’Tain’t no use,” said Luther, “we sh’ll hev to 
drive up to the next house here. You know Leander: 
Perry’s folks, don’t ye? An’ their barn door’s open.” 

Leander Perry had been “ raised ” in that neighbor- 
hood, but had afterwards gone west, where he had 
remained several years, with varying fortunes. When 
asked why he returned to his old home, he had said, 
*“ As soon’s I got a little ahead, ‘long ’ud come a 
cyclone an’ sweep away everything, so I reckoned I'd 
come back to New England, where they didn’t hev 
sich things.” 

Leander came hurrying out to the barn to greet his 
guests, saying, “ Wall, ef I wuz out west I sh’d say 
we wuz in fur a reg’ lar cyc/one.”” 

Luther jumped out, but Sophy, feeling rather bash- 
ful, as she was not acquainted with Mrs. Perry, said 
she would rather sit in the buggy. So they fastened 
Charlie in the farther corner of the barn, next the 
shed. Soon, however, the women folks came oul, 
and prevailed upon Sophy to go in with them. 

No sooner were they all seated in the sitting room 
than the storm grew rapidly worse. The rain swept 
in blinding sheets across the field, and it grew so 
dark that they could barely see the outlines of the 
swaying trees across the road. The old house fairly 
rocked with each gust of wind, then came a sharp 
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flash of light, followed by a terrific crash that almost 
stunned them. When they had recovered sufficiently 
to look from the windows the clouds were lifting, and 
the returning light revealed the dooryard, scattered 
with bricks from the great chimney and _ broken 
branches from the trees, while the great barn was 
lying ina heap, only a little corner next the shed 
still standing. 

Charlie whinnied and stretched out his neck as 
he heard his master’s step approaching, but his eyes 
protruded wildly, and he was trembling all over. 
Hemmed in by piles of rafters and broken boards, 
they found him unharmed, however, save for a few 
scratches. A big beam had fallen across the seat 
of the buggy, “ Right where you’d a been settin’, 
Sophy,” said Luther, and they shuddered, as they 
thought of the narrow escape. 

* Might ’s well a staid out west as ter come on here 
to git rid o’ cyclones,” remarked Mrs. Perry. “I 
reckon we fetched ’em back with us.” 

“Wall, ’m mighty thankful we hedn’t no live stock 
in that barn,” said her husband. “I’d’no, though, 
but we've lost old Ruth. I found her with a couple 
o' kittens up on the haymow yisterdy. I meant toa 
drownded ‘em, but it slipped my mind. What’s 
that?” and approaching the object in question, he 
found it to be the remains of a very small gray 
kitten. “We shall miss old Ruth, she was such a 
good mouser,” he added. Then his little daughter, 
Susie, began softly calling, “ Ruthie, Ruthie, kitty, 
kitty, kitty!” while her gentle blue eyes filled with 
tears. In a few minutes, however, there came slowly 
creeping out from under the woodshed an old three- 
colored cat with a little black kitten in her mouth. 

Luther was obliged to borrow Mr. Perry’s wagon 
to take Sophy home, and on the way they counted 
five great barns that lay like huge piles of kindling 
wood by the roadside. 

“I’ve ben all up’n arms "bout ye!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Goodwin, as she came running out at the sound of 
wheels. “But father said, of course, you’d drove 
in somewhere’s.” 

I'he Goodwin home, fortunately, was on the outer 
edge of the storm, and so knew little of its fury. 

“| must hurry home and see ’f mother’s all right,” 
said Luther, adding something in a low voice to 
Sophy, at which she blushed and nodded. When he 
had driven away, she said : 

‘l guess I’ve spoilt my hat, an’ I’m ‘fraid my 
dress’l] cockle. What did father say? I s’pose ’f 
I'd been killed, he’d thought ‘twas a judgment for 
going Sunday night.” 

‘Law, child! He never said a word. He allus 
sot.a sight by the Sargents. Never mind your hat, 
it’s ben done over, ’taint’s ’f ’twas new. Now run 
right up stairs an’ take off them damp clothes. I've 
got a fire in the kitchen to dry ’em by. The tea- 
kittle’s bilin’ an’ I’m goin’ to fix you up some 
hot drink.” 

When Sophy came down, wearing her second best 
dress, with a bright new ribbon at her throat, the 
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boys were just coming in with their foaming pails 
of milk. 

“ Whew, Soph!” exclaimed Sam, “ what ye dressed 
up so for, jest bed time ?” 

“Bet her beau’s comin’ back, le’s watch,” slyly 
whispered Dick, as Mrs. Goodwin looked into the 
parlor to see if there was plenty of oil in the big lamp. 

Luther found that his house was not in the path 
of the cyclone, and, save for uneasiness on his 
account, his mother had not been disturbed by it. 
So, after giving Charlie his supper, and hurriedly 
doing the chores, he hitched Ian into the old wagon, 
and drove back to finish out his call on Sophy, as he 
told his mother. That good woman said to herself, 
as she locked up and went to bed, at early candle- 
light, ‘I vum, ’f he hain’t started out’n airnest!”’ 

Sam and Dick slept in the open chamber, and long 
after they were supposed to be sound asleep, they 
crept noiselessly down the back stairs, tip-toed 
across the kitchen, and out round the corner of the 
house, under the parlor windows, but the green paper 
shades were down tight, and reflected no shadows. 
Softly the boys stole upstairs again, and tumbled 
into bed. 

“How sho’d you like to be ridin’ out with your 
gal, an’ git ketched in a cyclone?” giggled Sam. 
““Guess we’d got ketched in a cyclone ‘f dad ’d 
knowed ‘t we'd been in swimmin’ Sunday night,” 
answered Dick. ‘Our Soph’s got a feller, ’s true ’s 
you live,” yawned Sam, and dropped off to sleep. 

Sam was right in his surmises, for Luther con- 
tinued to spend his Sunday evenings with Sophy. 

One afternoon, when his mother and sister had 
gone strawberrying, the mischievous Dick went into 
the parlor and punched a hole in the paper curtain, 
at the window next the orchard. The next Sunday 
night the boys climbed out on the roof of the shed, 
dropped down into the grass, and crept along to the 
parlor windows. For about fifteen minutes they took 
turns peeping in through the hole in the curtain, but 
the couple inside were simply conversing in a very 
staid and proper manner. 

“There they set, straight ’s two sticks, one on one 
side o’ the room, an’ one on t’other!” impatiently, 
exclaimed Sam. ‘This hain’t no fun. Come on! 
Le’s go back to bed.” 

Luther had said to Sophy, “The hot weather’s a 
takin’ holt o’ mother more’n common this year, but I 
guess she can git along whilst the Fourth.” 

Mrs. Abe Johnson, the nearest neighbor, as soon 
as she heard the news, dropped in to talk it over. 
“*Pears to me they’ve made quick work on’t,” said 
she. “Guess Luther’s a makin’ up lost time. S’pose 
his mother needs help in hayin’ You're pleased with 
it, hain’t ye?” and she drew a melancholy sigh. 

“T guess anybody’d be proud to git into that 
family,” answered Mrs. Goodwin, with a toss of her 
head. “One o’ Luther’s great grandsires on his 
mother’s side was governor o’ the state.”” And poor 
little Mrs. Johnson sighed again, for she had an only 
daughter, too, and her’s “hadn’t married well.” 
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On the glorious Fourth of July, Sophy, in a pretty 
white muslin dress, and a white leghorn hat with 
white ribbons and a long white feather, came out to 
meet Luther, who had just driven up with Charlie, 
whose proudly arched neck bore the waviest of 
manes. The buggy had been repaired by honest 
Zeke Felch, the wheelwright, who had said, “1’ll 
warrant it jest as good’s new.” 

As they drove along the beautiful river road 
towards Elder Abbott's, they spoke of that Sunday 
night when they were overtaken by the storm. 

‘““T come pretty nigh losin’ on ye, right in the fust 
on ’t, didn’t I?” said Luther. 

guess we'll never forget the cyclone,” responded 
Sophy. 

That evening the good neighbors gathered at the 
Sargent homestead to congratulate the newly married 
couple, for there hadn’t been a wedding in the neigh- 
borhood, “ since they didn’t know when.” The band 
boys came up from the Corner and played a serenade, 
then all were treated to lemonade and cake; each 
young girl keeping a piece of the wedding cake to 
put under her pillow and dream on. 

A few of the friends had brought some modest gifts 
to the bride, but little Susie Perry’s present delighted 
her most of all. It was a small black kitten, and his 
name was Cyclone. 

—Kva J. Beedle. 
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LIGHT DESSERTS. 


‘‘Egg Follies,” Cornstarch, and Grape Juice. 


FTER a hearty dinner of the substantials 
which form the principal part of the 
mid-day meal in most families, the 
stomach revolts against the rich pud- 
ding or pie, and demands instead 

something in the way of light entertainment after its 
period of labor. ‘ All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy ;” and repeated indulgence in meals that 
are heavy from soup to dessert, will reduce the inner 
man to a state of dullness and languor bordering on 
coma. One does not require in a dessert that it be 
filling, like a fruit pudding or a not too acute angle 
of mince pie; it should be light and _ palatable, 
pleasing to the eye as well as to the taste; some- 
thing that will leave a good taste in one’s mouth 
without taxing the digestive organs, and give one a 
pleasant after-dinner feeling of satisfaction with one's 
self and one’s lot in life. 

Among the desserts which are most easily pre- 
pared, and are most pleasing in taste and appearance, 
are those made of the white of an egg, commonly 
called “folly.” One egg is sufficient for two persons. 
Separate the white and yolk, and drop the yolk at 
once into cold water to keep it for future use. Beat 
the white, with a pinch of salt, to a perfectly stiff 
froth. Take any kind of fruit at hand, either fresh 
berries or oranges, or canned berries or finely cut 
peaches. Put twice the amount of sugar in the fruit 
which you would require to eat it in the usual way, 


letting fresh fruit stand long enough to make a rich 
juice. Then stir it slowly’ into the beaten white, 
until the whole mass is evenly tinged with color and 
has a decidedly fruity flavor. 

The variety of folly flavors is limited only by 
your list of fruit. Smoothly stewed apples, doubly 
sweetened, make a toothsome folly. With this, 
however, you should make a golden custard with the 
yolks of the eggs. When you serve the folly, add to 
each dish a generous tablespoonful of the yellow 
custard, and the result will satisfy the most esthetic 
taste. All follies should be served ice cold. 

There are two delicious desserts made from the 
canned grape juice that is coming to be a part of 
every housewife’s stock of canned goods. Prepare 
it according to your recipe for blancmange, using 
very sweet grape juice instead of milk, and serve it 
with sweetened cream. 

For another and daintier way, try the following 
Make the juice quite sweet, and thicken it with corn 
starch to a creamy consistency, about as you make 
the yellow custard for floating island. Beat the whit: 
of an egg and add a tablespoonful of sugar. Drop 
the beaten white, a spoonful at a time, into a pan of 
boiling water. Let the drops rise, turn them, and 
place them in the dish of thickened juice. This isa 
variation of floating island that will be found quite as 
delectable as that old-time favorite. 

An economical housekeeper will wish to make use 
of the yolks left from the follies, and she may do this 
in several ways. If dropped into cold water, they 
will be good for use the following day. If there are 
several of them, beat them well, add an equal amount 
of small pieces of bread, a little salt, a small piece of 
butter, and two tablespoonfuls of milk to each egg. 
Let it stand awhile until the bread is softened. Dip 
out the bread, bringing as little egg with it as possible, 
and fry it brown in butter. When the bread is brown, 
pour inthe egg and let it cook slowly, stirring it all 
the while to prevent its cooking hard in spots. |)o 
not cook it too long or it will curdle. 

The yolks may be boiled hard, minced very fine, 
and used for sandwiches for lunch. Or, if there are 
only one or two of them, they may be used for salad 
dressing. 

— Agnes Noves Wilthersv 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WORDS OF WISDOM. 

He who is born a fool is never cured. 

He who hath done ill once will do it again. 

He who sows thorns will never reap grapes. 

He that’s down, down with him, cries the world. 

He whom God gave no sons, the devil gives nephews 

He who gives fair words feeds you with an empty spoon. 

He whois ashamed of his calling, ever liveth shamefully 
in it. 

He who doth not rise early never does a good day's 
work, 


He will never get to Heaven that desires to go thither 
alone. 
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in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A CHAPTER ABOUT RUGS. 
Old and New, Pretty and Homely, Clean and Dirty. 
NCE upon a time, as the story 


2:== books say, we moved into a 
L new dwelling house, planned 


and built by ourselves, and 
my womanly wit found ample 
exercise in decorating and 
= furnishing it. All would 
have gone well had there 
been no old things to fit into 
the new. However, we 
= managed to have few glaring 
anachronisms. My great 
grandmother's little spinning wheel did not stand 
beside a Henri Deux cabinet, under a bracket sus- 
taining a Rockwood jug. Nor did denim and brocade 
put each other out of countenance. All was simple 
enough, but, I flatter myself, neither incongruous 
nor untasteful. 
With one old style of furnishing I flatly refused to 
compromise. All-over carpetings should cover none 


of our floors. The old Aubussons and ingrains were 
disposed of, and those rooms in which hardwood 
floorings were not in evidence, rejoiced in coverings 
of clean, wholesome looking mattings. 


And now a word in regard to the unwholesomeness 
of an all-over carpet. 

Let us imagine one on the floor of a living or a 
sleeping room to be made of white Aubusson, or 
Wilton, or velvet. At the end of a twelvemonth, no 
matter how careful the housekeeper, we will take a 
survey of it. The pile is stiff with dust. Much of 
this is necessarily decaying stuff, organic matter, 
which rises at every footfall, It is tracked in from 
the streets, it falls from clothing, it rushes in through 
open windows. While no worse from lodging upon a 
white carpet, the filth is more evident to the eye than 
if the carpet were colored. 

As long as it remains in place, no sweeping avails 
to wholly cleanse it. Consequently, more or less of 
the particles of pluff and dust, dislodged at every 
footfall, rise into the air and are inhaled at every 
breath. Through this means, all respiratory dis- 
orders are fed and often induced. It cannot be 
otherwise, 

Every cleanly minded person must revolt at the 
thought, to say nothing about the menace to health. 
A carpeted sick room becomes still more dangerous 
and unwholesome. Walls may be repapered and 
painted, furniture revarnished and plunged in a 
naphtha bath, but a carpet is usually untouched by 
any cleansing material until it is worn to filthy rags. 
That is, with the exception of those owned by house- 
keepers able and willing to send them every spring 
toa cleaning establishment. Although this is done 
to destroy those agile and destructive moths whose 
depredations alone ought to make us forswear carpets, 
it makes them for awhile safe floor coverings. 


To the objections against rugs often urged, that 
they give the room a bare, cold appearance, it is 
enough to say that all that is a matter of habit. 
Also, that other furnishings may be made to obviate 
this. During the cold season, bright-colored rugs, 
either on matting or the bare floor, will surely over- 
come the difficulty. 

A rug can have a weekly shaking or beating. 
Stretched on the grass, it can be washed with ox gall 
and soft warm water, and without extra help, restored 
to its place by the maid. The carpet effectually 
prevents the removal of dust in corners and about 
the edges, while the moth there revels in its clover. 
Over all this, the rug is a triumph. 

For a large rug the simplest and cheapest is merely 
a few breadths of any kind of carpeting, sewed 
together, either with or without a woven suitable 
bordering. Some New York housekeepers of large 
experience, moved by health monitions, have their 
handsome parlors fitted in this manner. The rugs 
are simply long parallelograms of Aubosson, made 
of a size to clear the walls on every side, by 
some eighteen inches. There is then no waste 
in cutting and fitting to the window and door 
spaces. The border flooring is sometimes par- 
quetry, sometimes hardwood, sometimes oiled or 
stained pine. 

When these rugs have seen good service on the 
parlor floors, they are removed to the second story, 
and those in use there taken to the third. By this 
means the floors are always handsomely covered, and 
the first floor kept fresh and unworn. 

The objection to them lies in the fact that they are 
too cumbersome to be shaken as often as they re- 
quire. Rugs made of ingrain and all comparatively 
thin materials, should be weighted in the corners to 
keep them from curling up. 

The most expensive and handsomest rugs come 
from the East. To study one is to be transported in 
imagination to that strange section of the country in 
which mysticism, philosophy and romance, are so 
curiously mingled. Sheltered from the sunshine, 
we seemed to see, steeped in silence, a swart native, 
with introspective gaze bending over the frame in 
which, through the rug foundation, he draws and 
knots the fine spun yarn that makes the pile. 

The best made and finest wool rugs are the camel’s 
hair Persian, the mohair, Anatolian or prayer rugs, 
the Iran, the Yeordez, and the Pergamo. With the 
exception of the Iran, the pile is thick, silky, and has 
a satiny sheen. Then come the Daghestan, Bokhara, 
and Ushak. The first of these three are made in the 
region of the Caucasian mountains, that section of 
the Orient towards which, for the last few years, the 
sympathy of all Christendom has turned. The Dag- 
hestans are made on hand looms, by a primitive 
shepherd people, who take pardonable pride in those 
fine sheep that browse on the mountains and in the 
dells of the Caucasus. The antique Daghestans are 
rich and harmonious in coloring. They are oblong 
in shape. 
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The Bokharas are soft, silky, dark winey red in 
color, and have the same pattern that was in use 
generations ago They are very rich and increase in 
value, since the later make are coarser and cheaper 
in quality. 

Cashmere rugs, made precisely in the manner in 
which Cashmere shawls are woven, are often large 
and handsome. So are the Tiflis. and these are 
closely followed by the Shiraz, the Afghan and the 
Khorassan. Next lower in quality are the Baudour 
and the Bahadour, and the poorest of all are the 
African and the Indian. These latter are partly cot- 
ton, while the dyes, largely mineral, are cruder and 
less permanent than those made from vegetable 
sources. Such dyes as the indigo and the madder, 
for instance, never fade. And there are others, the 
secret of which together with designs and patterns, 
are heirlooms in certain families noted for excel- 
lent work. 

The Kazak rugs come from a higher region than 
the Daghestan, and the wool is both short and heavy. 
a, Though beautiful, they are less carefully made than 

the Daghestans, and are considerably broader. They 
are not reversible. The Anatolians are the prayer 
rugs. ‘The Moslem always kneels on the same ex- 
tremity and rests his hands upon the other, while the 
designs, which to us are archaic and meaningless, to 

him are signs and symbols of his faith. 
Smyrna rugs, so durable and reversible, originally 
made in the country from which they derive their 
, name, have been copied in France, England and 
America. A fine quality of domestic manufacture, 
measuring three yards by four, costs no less than 
fifty dollars, but it will last a lifetime. However, 
nothing in the western world compares in dura- 


bility, beauty and individuality with the hand- 
work of the crude, semi-barbaric mountaineers. 
Their feeling for color, harmonious and quaint 


designs, is marvelous. 
Before me lies one fairly large, which has been a 
thing of beauty for several years. The pile is thick, 


long and soft as silk. The designs, archaic and 
bizarre, suggest neither vegetable nor animal 


forms, nor are they hackneyed or monotonous. No 
one figure is perfectly repeated, and this is one of its 
beauties. The mind is so constituted as to find 
peculiar enjoyment in variety. Unconsciously we 
trace the deviations as we would follow the strains of 
a sinuous melody. 

The coloring, too, gives a succession of pleasant 
surprises. ‘The principal shades are soft blues, rang- 
ing through turquoise by insensible gradations into 
the various hues of leaf and water green. These are 
offset by rich old red and amber. Long’ after the 
Rontgen discovery has been an old story and the 
hand that writes these lines has crumbled into dust, 
this rug will give pleasure to other generations. 

Owing to changes in the tariff, imported rugs are 
less expensive than they were four years ago But, 
again, this is offset by the fact that Turks, Armenians 
and Persians are learning the secrets of shoddy. 
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Their wools are now coarser, the weave of the foun- ot 


dation looser, the coloring less permanent, the de- ol 
signs more “ Frenchy” and less really artistic, and st 


the intrinsic beauty sadly deteriorated. It is a pity th 

that in so-styled Christian nations integrity fails to 

keep pace with the advance of science and art. by 
Of modern manufacture, ingrain rugs, originall, 

known as Woodstocks, from the English town where 

they were first made, also designated Kensington “ 

Art Squares, from the school that furnished the pat- . 


terns, are greatly in vogue. ‘They are now woven in ” 
our factories. One of these, three yards by four, ~ 
tl 


costs from ten to fifteen dollars. The imported are 
more expensive. They wear well. Often they . 
come in two shades of the same or of contrast- 
ing colors. Over plain floors or matting, for the 
country or the seaside or for chambers, they are 
suitable. Borders are always woven around the 
seamless centers. 

Japanese cotton or jute rugs, dyed in rich or in 
soft dull colors, are always favorites on account of . 
the low price at which they are sold. They are dura- F 
ble, but readily fade. Sometimes the effect is not 
bad, again, the result is ugly enough. 

For home manufacture, comes stamped burlaps, 
with designs in colors. Through the meshes are 
drawn or “hooked,” by a bone hook, strips of wool 
or silk and odds and ends of every kind. Many of 
them are simply ugly and crude. Others are fair, 
and a few, made under the direction of a correct eye, H 
are really beautiful. In Maine, some portions at 
least, there has been a rage for “hooked rugs.” 
Many represent months of hard toil. It is no light 
work to cut the rags, sort colors and thrust them 
back and forth through the coarse burlaps or canvas. 
During winter in small hamlets it has been the cus 
tom to have “hooking” parties, just as in formet 
days they had quiltings. 

At such times neighbors assemble with their bone 
implements and set to work to reduce the heap of 
strips into a more or less fastastic pattern. Their 
reward, in addition to the sense of doing a kind act, 
is in having a harmless dish of gossip and a “tea” 
decorated with many kinds of cake, jellies and sauces. 
Once in a while they turn out a rug that is as quaint 
as it isdurable. When finished, this variety is sheared 
to closely resemble the woven Smyrna, which, how- 
ever, they will long outlast. , 

Other imitations of foreign rugs are made by knit- 
ting in the strips of cloth, using for the base either is | 
stout twine or macramé thread. The needles are of 
bone or wood and are both large and long. They 
are usually knitted in strips; sometimes with a six- ¥s | 
inch edge which is afterward sewed around the “hit a 
or miss” center. Sometimes the entire large rug is = 
in strips of alternate colors. For a woman who can €; 
find nothing else to do, such rug work was devised. 
She can then cut into strips old pieces of brussels . 
carpeting, dresses, and bits of flannel, and, failing to 
use up time enough, she can dye a lot of old stuff and 
use up that and her odd time also. It will keep her 
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out of mischief, and her posterity will have the felicity 
of laughing over grandma’s work. Before wash- 
stands and bureaus, however, these rugs will keep the 
floor from wearing out. 

Another rug for otherwise idle fingers, is made by 
working in large cross-stitch, woolen yarn or Ken- 
sington wool, over burlaps. More or less of the 
burlaps is left uncovered. It is then lined and the 
corners weighted. Still another fashion is to cover 
the entire surface with circular pieces of woolen 
silk, or both. The circles are cut from one to two 
inches in diameter, folded twice and sewed on 
through their centers. They are made to overlap, 
and when properly arranged in regard to color, are 
really pretty and, on a small scale, useful. 

fhe latest home-make of rugs, is only possible 
when the holsekeeper has bits of plush and velvet. 
‘These are cut into discs of varying size, from one to 
three inches in diameter and then disposed irregu- 


larly over a background of canvas, awning cloth 
or ecru duck. They should be first pinned in 
place, with due regard to color and size, then 
catstitched or couched down, with cotton or wool 
of contrasting colors. The foundation should be 


thickly covered. 

Another small rug and a very pretty one, is made 
by cutting into three-inch lengths narrow strips of 
silk, velvet and fine woolen, such as are left from 
dress materials. With a pair of large bone or wooden 
knitting needles cast on any number of stitches, 
from ten to sixty, according to the width of the stripe 
or the rug itself. ‘The base is strong twine. After 
knitting plainly across, the strips are knit in, one at a 
time, with the ends toward the person at work, and 
one stitch between each strip. A border of one 
color, perhaps gray or black, with a “hit or miss ” 
center, is quite effective. When it is complete the 
ends should be evenly trimmed. 

Similar to this is the rug made from odds and ends 
of Kensington or Berlin wool, tied together. After 
a plain twine foundation is started, the wool is wound 
three times around the fingers of the left hand, and 
these three strands knitted together. This is con- 
tinued with every stitch across the strip, which may 
be wide or narrow. The next row is plain, the third, 
fifth and each alternate row is leoped. Like all 
homemade rugs this must be lined. 

Still another and the last, is only partly home- 
made. Select an ingrain or self-colored carpeting, 
and take the requisite length to go before bureau or 
bed. Cross-stitch a border over canvas, enlarging 
any simple suitable pattern in soft, contrasting colors, 
and then draw out the canvas. A center of ara- 
besques or geometrical devices will finish it. A 
Greek border is tasteful. Should the rug be large, 
appliqué over the center some simple design, in a 
contrasting color with coarsely catstitching or button- 
holing around the design with heavy carpet wool. 
Then, no matter how pretty it may be, resolve you 
will never spend time in such manner again. 
—FHester M. Poole. 
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THE COMING OF THE ROBINS. 


It is pleasant to know that the robins have come 

Once more to their annual summer home, 

To build industriously and with zest 

Their carefully prepared family nest ; 

We greet them warmly, after waiting long 

For the chirp and cheer of their morning song; 

And bid good-bye to winter’s reign, 

Thanking God that Spring has come again. 

Oh, Robin Redbreast how we wait 

For the opening of nature’s spring-time gate, 

When the hum of bee and the voice of bird 

Are the cheeriest sounds to mankind heard ; 

The bluebird has chirped and gone away, 

Or is flitting about, from day to day, 

The frogs have peeped and laid their eggs 

For polliwog hatching and new “ frogs’ legs.” 

The pussy willows have blossomed well, 

Arbutus buds have begun to swell, 

Fragrant blossoms are here and there known, 

And hepaticas take on a familiar tone. 

Oh, the joys of spring-time, bud and bloom 

Of the rolling away of the stone from the tomb, 

Of the winter of life, as sacredly given, 

While passing along to a hoped-for Heaven. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 

Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 
The Benefits of a Practical Womans’ Club. 
4] HE Dorcas Club was the delight 
q of the good housewives of River- 

side. It was the one society in 
the village which received the 
unanimous approbation of the 
male population. Missionary 
bands, Aid societies, ‘Temper- 
ance Unions and University 
Extensions were no doubt good 
things, but most men would a 
little rather some one’s else wife 
was pushing these philanthropic 
and educational organizations while theirs were de- 
voting their attention to the cooking and the babies. 
Now the Dorcas society was organized for the ex- 
press purpose of exchanging ideas and experiences 
on home affairs, and when by its aid household ex- 
penses were cut down and new and delectable dishes 
appeared on the family boards, the heads of the fami- 
lies were well content and united in praise of the 
Dorcas Club. 

While spending a week with my friend, Mrs. 
Lyndon, had the pleasure of attending a meet- 
ing of the club, held at her home. There were 
fifteen ladies present, and they all arrived on time— 
the meeting beginning promptly at two o’clock. I 
remarked their punctuality, saying if it had been in 
Martinsburg the members would have been strag- 
gling in all the afternoon. Mrs. Lyndon laughed and 
answered, “ Well, we make it a rule to begin at two 
o’clock, sharp, and if any one is late she is barred 
from taking any part in the proceedings. No woman 
likes to keep still while a discussion is going on, so 
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they make it a point tobe prompt. The closing hour, 
four o’clock, is as strenuously observed.” 

The president, Mrs. Lathrop, and secretary, Mrs. 
Seymour, took their places at a table and, after roll 
call, work was commenced. In order each lady gave 
her experience with the recipes given out at the last 
meeting, and if there had been failures the originator 
or introducer of the recipe was called upon to eluci- 
date matters. Occasionally some bright woman had 
improved ona recipe and gave it with her experience. 
Each had a notebook and pencil which was used with 
more or less dexterity. 

After these “experiences”’ came the new recipes 

“Do you each give a new recipe every week?” I 
whispered to my neighbor. 

“Qh, no,” she said, “ we only have four new ones, 
and we give them as our names appear on the roll 
call. It is my turn to give one to-day. I have this,” 
and she handed me a slip of paper, and as I read it 
she continued : 

“We four give our written recipes to the secretary, 
and she reads them aloud while we all write them in 
our notebooks. That way no one knows whose 
recipe it is until afterwards.” 

This was what I read: 

Creamed Cabbage. 

Slice half a head of cabbage and stew in salt and water 
until tender. Drain off the water and add to the cabbage 
a cupful of milk, a tablespoonful of flour dissolved in a 
little of the milk, a tablespoonful of vinegar, salt, pepper, 
and a pinch of sugar, and, just before serving, a table- 
spoonful of butter. 

Mrs. Larkin gave this recipe for 
Corn Fritters with Sauce. 

One pint of flour, one pint of corn meal, one teaspoonful 
of soda, one teaspoonful of salt. Sift together and mix in 
moderately thick batter and fry as griddle cakes. Have 
ready a sauce made of milk thickened with a little flour 
and cooked till the consistency of cream, and seasoned 
with salt, pepper and butter. Stir into this sauce any- 
thing you may have had left from the day previous. 
There is a wide latitude from which to concoct an appe- 
tizing dish. Sometimes we havea little fish left, and I 
shred it and carefully remove the bones and stir it into 
the sauce. Once I used the remnant of a dish of stewed 
onions and made an edible onion sauce, and once a few 
stalks of celery transfigured it into a celery sauce. 

Mrs. Sprague gave a recipe for a lunch cake which 
her children liked, and which was economical as well 
as good It was as follows: 

Lunch Cake. 

One-third of a cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, whites 
of three eggs, three-fourths of a cupful of milk, two cupfuls 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Very pretty 
baked in square pan and iced, with English walnut meats 
laid on top. 

Mrs. Williams told how to make an 
Oatmeal Omelet. 

Stir together one cupful of cold oatmeal (left from 
breakfast) and two-thirds of a cupful of cream or sweet 
milk. Salt and pepper to taste. Add three well-beaten 
eggs and fry in hot butter. 


After this “ Emergency Recipes” were given, and 
this was, I learned, a regular part of the program, 
Any one was at liberty to tell any recipe which had 
been useful to them on some emergency, which wi! 
arise even “in the best regulated families,” as my 
grandmother used to say. These were carefully noted 
under their especial department in the notebooks. 

Mrs. Williams said: ‘The other day I was out 
bread and discovered that I was also out of any kind 
of shortening, so I could not bake biscuit as [ ex 
pected to do. I could not go down town, so | made 
up my mind to try 
Steamed Bread. 

I mixed a quart of flour, a pinch of salt, two teaspoon. 
fuls of baking powder, with sweet milk enough to mak: 
stiff sponge consistency. I put it in a two-quart pan 
put it in the steamer and steamed it for about two hours 
and when I took it off it was as light as a feather, and 
Charlie pronounced it “away ahead of light bread.” 

Mrs. Freeman said: “TI always try to have dess: 
for dinner, and I seldom make pies because I 
think them wholesome. Yesterday I wanted to ma 
a pudding, and there wasn’t a thing to make it 
We are fortunate in having a cow, but our hens 
-haven't been laying, and I can’t make butter enough 
todo us. We were out of both lard and butter, but 
mixed up an 
Easy Pudding. 

One quart of flour sifted with one teacupful of sugar 
pinch of salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Mis 
a stiff batter with sweet milk and bake about half an hou: 
When done slice, put in sauce dishes and serve wit! 
warm sauce made as follows: One pint of hot water a 
half a cupful of sugar. Stir into this a heaping tabi 
spoonful of cornstarch wet with cold water. Let it « 
on back of the stove for half an hour, stirring occasiona 
Put ina pinch of salt and flavor with vanilla, lemon, 
namon, a tablespoonful of vinegar, or any flavoring \ 
happen to have. If I have it I also add a tablespoo: 
of butter to this sauce just before serving. 


This pudding and sauce makes a surprisingly good 
dessert, considering its cheapness. 
—Virginia Ellett Heat 
Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
A very proud man is always wilful. 
A rich rogue; two shirts and a rag. 
A sharp stomach makes short devotion. 
A spot is most seen upon the finest cloth. 
A wicked man is afraid of his own memory. 
A rope and butter: if one slip, t’other will hold. 
A smoking chimney in a great house is a good sign 
A whole bushel of wheat is made up of single grains 
A woman and a cherry are painted for their own harm. 


A shoemaker’s wife and a smith’s mare are always the 
worst shod. 


A thousand pounds and a bottle of hay are just the same 
at doomsday. 


A wicked woman and an evil is three half-pence worse 
than the devil. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 


A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


April Voices. 


[ feel the spring upon the hillsides creep ; 

The grass has not a touch of summer green; 

3ut there’s a roseate bloom in all the air, 

The moisture of the cherry’s velvet cheek, 

There’s no leaf upon the spreading elms, 

Yet they are interlaced with mellow light, 

And now they stand irradiate and full 

Of most unutterable promises. 

[ hear at evening hour a robin’s song, 

So rare, so short, so delicate, so sweet ; 

It makes a tender thrill from olden springs, 

Which touch my spirit one by one again, 

And die away along the mystic past. 

Ah! radiant Spring, I loved thee from the first, 

Ere I could lisp a word to answer thee, 

And praise thee for the fullness of the joy. 

Thou tender Spring! I loved thee yet again, 

When all the hidden ecstasy of youth 

Did spread itself upon the face of Heaven 

In longing unattainable and sweet. 

Most blessed Spring! I love thee even now-- 

I love thee with a calmer, deeper love, 

That sweetens all the winter of life’s cares, 

And beckons me to fields of living green. 

Eternal Spring! I'll love thee at the last, 

When I am old, and all my powers are dim, 

And hug thy promise of a fairer dawn, 

Thy blest assurance of immortal youth! 

—Martha Perry Lowe. 

++ + + + 


The WRITING regarding the disgusting habit 
Tebacco of tobacco chewing, which is now fortu- 
Worm. nately falling into disrepute, even among 

those who use the weed in other ways, 
one energetic woman (more power to her pen!) de- 
clares: “| wonder how any woman who has kissed 
a clean man can go through the pretense, even, of 
kissing a tobacco chewer. Did you ever see one 
suffer the penalty? This is how she does it: There 
is a preliminary shudder, and then she sets her teeth 
hard, holds her breath, makes a little pigeon dip at 
the fond lips of the grinning beast, and then, pale 
with horror, flies to the kitchen, where, if you follow 


her, you will find her disinfecting with soap and 
water. Many of the blessed little hypocrites pretend 
that they like the smell of a cigar, but even hypocrisy 
is powerless to force from a woman the confession 
of a fondness for hanging, like the bee on the flower, 
to a tobacco worm’s lips.” 


PENELOPE—Their engagement created quite a sensa- 
tion, but I believe that some cruel misunderstanding 
parted them. 

Marie-- Yes: he understood that her father was wealthy. 
—Brooklyn Life. 

~+ +e + + 
A Now Tuat “fly time” is at hand, and 

Fly prudent housewives are taking every pre- 

Scheme. caution against the winged pests of the 

summer time, here is a suggestion, com- 
ing down to us from last season, which may be found 
valuable: Screens placed over the doors and win- 
dows keep out the greater number of the little pests, 
but a few always manage to find an entrance through 
some crevice or cranny, and half a dozen of these 
enterprising insects can cause about as much annoy- 
ance toa bald-headed man during his after-dinner 
nap as the whole brood of them could do if turned 
loose in the room. In order to rid the house of the 
few flies who straggle past the screens, flytraps of 
various sorts are frequently resorted to; but it is now 
found that these are not necessary. ‘The secret, 
which is bound to be a boon to suffering humanity, 
has been divulged by a dealer in flytraps, who, when 
a customer called a day or two since, was out of traps. 
In this emergency he imparted to his would-be cus- 
tomer the following recipe for keeping a house clear 
of flies: Near the tops of the screen doors and win- 
dow screens punch several holes from the inside with 
some instrument about the size of a lead pencil, thus 
leaving slightly funnel-shaped apertures, having a 
rough, jagged edge on the outside. This renders it 
impossible for the flies to enter through these holes, 
while the flies which have strayed into the house the 
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first time they light on one of the screens crawl to 
the upper part, and, seeing these holes, imagine there 
is some place where they are not wanted on the other 
side, and out they go. 
++ + + + 
Ir HAS been noted by the oculists that blue-eyed people 
are seldom color blind, the percentage of those so afilicted 
being greatest among persons with hazel and black eyes. 
As the THE EXTENT to which color prejudice 
World _ still exists in many sections of our country 
loves. is well illustrated in the history of a last 
year’s graduate of Vassar College. At 
about the time the class graduated, it became known 
that one of their number had a trace of negro blood, 
and immediately there was ** much agitation” among 
the students and alumnz of the institution. It did 
not matter that the young woman was so nearly white 
that not even her roommate had a suspicion that she 
was a representative of the unfortunate race whom it 
was allowed in this country, only a few decades ago, 
to buy and sell like cattle. She was a young woman 
of intelligence, tact, and ability. She had a room- 
mate, to whom she spoke of the wealth of her parents 
and their style of living, who in turn repeated the con- 
versation to her father, a man of extensive business 
connections. He made inquiries and found that the 
only man in the place named bearing the name she 
gave was a negro. This information he communi- 
cated to his daughter and acting upon his advice she 
under some pretext secured another roommate. A 
few days before commencement this girl told her his- 
tory to one of the faculty. She said that asa little 
girl she was clever and bright beyond the average of 
her race and strangers were attracted to her. A 
woman of wealth and position saw in her possibilities 
of a noble womanhood if properly trained and took 
her into her own household and gave her all the edu- 
cation which money and refinement could command. 
She passed the required examinations, entered Vas- 
sar College and completed the prescribed course of 
study. All honor to the brave young heroine! 
+ + 
PORCELAIN coins were for a long time current in Siam. 
Think of going shopping with a handbag filled with this 
material. 
+ + 


Tell How CAN A MOTHER better encourage her 

the son, born to narrow circumstances, than by 

Boys. relating the wonderful experiences of men 
like Henry Wilson, the poor boy who, once 

the inmate of an almshouse, died vice-president of 
his country, and was borne to his burial while the 
nation as one man bowed its head in profound sor- 
row. Speaking of his early experiences, Mr. Wilson 
himself said: “I was born in poverty. Want sat by 
my cradle. I know what it is to ask a mother for bread 
when she has none to give. I left my home at ten 
years of age, and served an apprenticeship of eleven 


years, receiving a month’s schooling each year, and 
at the end of eleven years of hard work, a yoke of 
oxen and six sheep, which brought me eighty-four 
dollars. I never spent the sum of one dollar for 
pleasure, counting every penny from the time I was 
born till I was twenty-one years of age. I know what 
it is to travel weary miles and ask my fellow men to 
give me leave to toil. In the first month after I was 
twenty-one years of age, I went into the woods, drove 
a team, and cut mill logs. I rose in the morning 
before daylight and worked hard till after dark, and 
received the magnificent sum of six dollars for the 
month’s work! Each of these dollars looked as large 
to me as the moon looks to-night. 


+ + 


CAREFUL PARENT—Before I can give consent to your 
proposed marriage to my daughter I must know something 
about your character. 

Suitor — Certainly, sir, certainly. Here is my bank- 
book. 

Careful Parent (after a glance)—Take her, my son, and 
be happy. 


Why A GOOD FRIEND of her sex thus earnestly 
Not, and sensibly advises her fellow-women in 


Indeed? the matter of outdoor exercise, the season 

for which is now at the doors: What a 
sensible, rational departure it would be if we would 
abjure rocking-chair gossip and hammock lounging, 
and devote at least the cooler and fresher hours of 
each day to some form of recreation that would leave 
its mark upon our jaded natures by taking us com- 
pletely out of ourselves. Why should not all of us, 
old and young, go in for some exhilarating outdoor: 
recreations? The sedate farm wives have almost 
ceased now to be shocked by the sight of city people 
out for a holiday. There is, of course, a rough 
element that goes forth every summer converting 
liberty into license and confounding gaiety with 
rudeness. But anything in the world not repre 
hensible in itself may be done in such a manner as 
to win admiration. By using tact and grace along 
with energy, we might succeed in reforming the 
conventional and somewhat stupid fashion of rural 
amusements. 

There are village greens now as well as in the 
twelfth century, and if we are more refined, more 
enlightened, than the peasantry of medieval Europe. 
we still have not outgrown certain bodily needs, and 
we Can Carry our improved taste and greater refine- 
ment into wholesome games and plays that may take 
us back for a little while to the childhood we are too 
prone to forget. Throwing quoits is an old-fashioned 
game that ought to be revived. Archery and croquet 
are excellent, and should not be driven into the 
background by the more difficult and exclusive golf. 
I scarcely dare suggest the running of races and 
competitive leaping, and yet, now that the Olympic 
games are being revived in Greece, I will take 
courage to hint at the benefits to be derived from 
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both. Those who go to the seashore can practice 
the two delightful arts, swimming and rowing. And 
these alone are sufficient to give vigor to the frame 
and joy to the heart. But for those who stay at 
home? I can only say, do what you can. Walk out 
at least once a day. Ride your bicycle, if you have 
one, and if not borrow some one’s children and go 
play ball or tennis with them in the park or back- 
yard. Don’t fear the sun or air, but sit in the 
window sills, if you must read or sew, and recollect 
that winter storms are coming again, when you will 
dread to stir from the house, so make the most of 
summer's freedom and opportunity for outdoor life. 
But find something that pleases and entertains you, 
or half the benefit will be lost. 


+ + + 
The Days That Are No More. 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the under-world. 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
rhe earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
‘To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
(he casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
(in lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
Oh, death in life! the days that are no more. 
— Alfred ‘Tennyson. 
+ + 


That A NEW EXPERIMENT in the matter of 
Servant dealing with the servant question is being 
Girl. made at Chicago, where a Training School 


for Domestic Science has been estab- 
lished. It is the expectation that when a girl com- 
pletes the two years of study and practice which will 
be required, she will graduate as a trained servant. 
And should it chance that the day she arrives at the 
house where she has secured her first employment 
the housewife is giving a dinner party, and should 
tell the newly arrived help that she will go into the 
kitchen and show her how to make tomato bisque, 
the Hollandaise sauce for the fish, vegetables jardi- 
nitre, larded tenderloin, and the pistachio cream in 
cases, she will probably be nearly thrown off her feet 
by the calm statement from the newly arrived “ help:” 
“I can make all those things unaided. I know how 
to serve them properly, and if you wish I will arrange 
the dinner table if you will tell me the number of ex- 
pected guests.” ‘This training school for servants is 
to be conducted after the manner of a training school 


for nurses. The object is to make it self-supporting 
and to cover all things which in any way pertain to 
domestic science in its broadest sense. ‘Twoor three 
clubs started such a labor at one time, but it went 
under for lack of funds. There are, as every one 
knows, cooking schools and places where other house- 
hold work is taught, but they are widely separated 
one from the other, and the idea now is to put every- 
thing under one roof and to teach everything that a 
servant should know. Among other things they will 
be taught marketing, so that when they go to the 
butcher’s for a porterhouse steak they will not bring 
back a bit of salt pork. ‘They will be taught not only 
to tell differences in meat, but to tell grades of meat. 
No aged bantams will, on account of their diminutive 
size, be palmed off on these trained girls for spring 
chickens. ‘They will be taught to tell by the beak of 
a prairie hen whether it is a patriarch of the flock or 
a fledgling. They will know what condiments or 
sweets should go with different dishes, and no one 
will have his fresh pork served with currant jelly or 
his venison with apple sauce. 


MupGrE—This watch has been stopped for two or three 
days. 

Jeweler—Lemme see it. There is nothing the matter 
with it except that it has not been wound. 

“T thought maybe that wasit. I remember you told 
me to wind it up just before I went to bed, and I haven't 
been to bed for three nights.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


The No v THAT WE are far removed from 
Christmas the Christmas time, either in retrospect 
Spirit. or anticipation, it is perhaps a good time 


to consider thoughtfully the earnest 
words of that gifted woman, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, regarding the great Christian festival. Says 
she: ‘Thoughtful people have discovered that we 
are in danger of losing our Christinas by doing it to 
death. The madding crowd making itself maniac, 
the impassable streets choking the writhing shops, 
stalling the railway trains, blocking the United States 
mails, and choking, stalling, blocking and madding 
more madly every year than it did the year before, 
does not necessarily mean the growth of the Christ- 
mas sense, but is quite as likely to mean the growth 
of Christmas nonsense. It means a vast amount of 
folly, imitation, greed, ambition. It means an incal- 
culable sum of envies, disappointments, jealousies. 
It means unmeasured aches. It means women liter- 
ally tired to death, and men in debt, and neighbors 
offended, and rich relatives cajoled, and a host of 
human blunders which we might call the Christmas 
waste. All the processes of action have their waste 
and it does not condemn the action, but only appeals 
to the intelligence behind the action to regulate the 
proportion between profit and loss. So, when we 
have a fine thing—a fine art, invention, feeling, or 
custom—the first point is how not to lose it, and it 
may be found that we need a high spiritual economy 
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APR. 


to save our Christmas from the kind of decadence 
that belongs to a society like ours. It is the greatest 
—it ought to be the grandest—day in our calendar. 
A petty spirit, a false extravagance, a lost temper, a 
worn-out body, a disappointed soul, have no more 
place at Christmas than at marriage time or Heaven 
time. 
++ ++ + 

Mr. IRELAND—This book on swimming is very useful 
in sudden emergencies. 

Mrs. Ireland—Is it? 

Mr. Ireland—I should say so. If you are drowning turn 
to page 103 and you'll see how to save yourself.—Judge. 


+ 


The THERE is truth and correct perspective 
Nagging enough about the following to justify its 
Man. republication in this department, and it 


is to be regretted that the name of the 
pungent writer cannot be attached: A few months 
ago a doctor wrote some articles on “ Nagging 
Women.” He related his experience as a physician, 
and declared that a large share of human misery was 
clearly the result of women’s pestilent and persistent 
“nagging” of those about them. But what about 
“nagging”? men? There are men whose nightly re- 
turn to their homes always means needless misery 
to their households. ‘They find fault with their din- 
ners, with the household bills, with the children, and 
with everything else. They make sarcastic remarks 
that burn and scarify the sensitive souls of their 
wives. They carry home the worries of business. 
They “take it out” of their families for everything 
that has gone wrong in the day’s work, and some are 
even cowards enough to revenge upon the innocent 
and helpless those wrongs and affronts which they 
have not had courage enough to resist and resent 
upon the offender. 


@ 


Proup MAMMA—“ Do you really think baby resembles 
grandpa?” 

Proud Papa—“ Yes, indeed. She hasn't any hair or 
teeth.” 


+++ + + 
Where THE VACATION season is almost here 
will again, and doubtless in many a home 


You Go? plans are being laid already for the mid- 

summer outing which has become so 
much a feature of our hurry-and-bustle American luce. 
It has been well said that much of the highest enjoy- 
ment of the summer vacation—particularly with those 
whose time is limited—lies in the anticipation of it. 
The reality, no matter how complete and alluring, 
can never surpass the delight of looking forward to 
it. The planning and replanning, the fanciful schem- 
ing, the expectation of joining old friends in out-of- 
the-way places, the high hope of mighty achievements 
with rod or gun, and the mysterious stimulation which 
the approach of the starting day gives to the mental 
faculties—all combine to lend to the period of prepa- 


ration for the vacation an attractiveness scarcely less 
captivating than the realities of the outing itself. 
The very difficulty of deciding where to go isa pleas 
ing bewilderment. So numerous and so wondrously 
varied in their charms are the resorts easily accessible 
from the metropolis that the seeker for summer rest 
and pleasure is puzzled as to how he should choose 
between them. But these momentous questions pos 
sess a certain fascination of their own which no 
amount of anxiety or exasperation over plans anc 
places can wholly destroy. There is a pleasure in 
studying maps and guide books for unvisited resorts 
there isa kind of delight in projecting excursions 
into regions that one has not yet penetrated in his 
summer wanderings, and there is an unfailing joy in 
the task of preparing for a return to familiar scenes 
after having spent one or two seasons amid othe: 
surroundings. 

SHE—I think you had better send up another rat 
trap, John. 

He—But I bought one only the other day. 

She—I know, but there is a rat in that one. 


+++ 
Getting TOO MUCH cannot be said, nor can the 
Good utterance be made too earnest, regarding 
Sleep. _ the importance of good sleep as a restore! 


and an invigorator of tired nature. Men 

tal, moral, and physical welfare depends largely upon 
sound, refreshing sleep. Evil things are more likely 
to be concocted when honest folks are sleeping than 
at other times. If the brain or the arm or the foot is 
weary, suffering from overexertion, nature gives her 
best service in the way of repair while the subject 
sleeps—and without sleep the recuperative process 
cannot be carried on so far as the brain and the vital 
forces are concerned. How then shall we secure the 
coveted boon of sound and _ health-giving sleep 

There have been many dissertations on the subject, 
some of which have been informed with wisdom while 
others have lacked that very essential quality. But 
the following from an eminent physician may profit- 
ably be read and heeded by those who need instruc- 
tion in this regard: A light supper just before retir 
ing is usually of advantage. Baby and brute animals 
are usually somnolent when their stomachs are wel! 
supplied with food, the activity of the stomach with- 
drawing the excess of blood from the brain, where it 
is not needed during sleep. On the other hand, 
people who are very hungry usually find it very diffi- 
cult to sleep. And then a habit of sleep at a regu- 
lated time and during proper hours should be culti- 
vated in case this habit has been lost. In accom 
plishing this the attainment of a favorable state of 
mind is of great importance. Sleep cannot be en- 
forced by a direct exercise of the will. The very 
effort of the will to command sleep is enough to render 
its attainment nugatory. The mental state to be en- 
couraged is one of quiescence, one of indifference, a 
feeling that the recumbent posture is a proper one 
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for rest, and that if the thoughts are disposed to con- 
tinue active they may be safely allowed to take their 
course without any effort toward control. This state 
of mind and thought is next akin to dreams, and 
dreaming is next akin to sound sleep. A number of 
mental methods have been advised and put in prac- 
tice for the purpose of securing sleep, the design 
being to turn the thoughts from objects of interest to 
, condition of monotony, as by mentally repeating 
well-+remembered phrases or sentences, or by count- 
ing. But the state of indifference, if this can be ob- 
tained, is likely to be the most efficient, as being the 
least active. The mere mention of these simple 
nethods will be sufficient to suggest others equally 
eilective. 


+ + + 
But Once in Awhile. 
It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows by like a song, 
But the man worth while is the one who will smile 
When everything goes wrong. 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth the praises of earth 
Is the smile that shines through tears. 
It is easy enough to be prudent 
When nothing tempts you to stray, 
When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away. 
But it’s only a negative virtue 
Until it is tried by fire. 
And the life that is worth the honor of earth 
Is the one that resists desire. 
By the cynics, the sad, the fallen, 
Who had no strength for the strife, 
The world’s highway is cumbered to-day- - 
They make up the item of life. 
Hut the virtue that conquers passion, 
And the sorrow that hides in a smile— 
It is these that are worth the homage of earth. 
For we find them but once in awhile. 
+++ + + 
‘*The IT IS WELL KNOWN that the nerves 
Deadly are directly affected by cigarette 
Cigarette.” smoking—doubtless more so than by 
the ordinary cigar or the super-fragrant 
pipe. But it may not be generally understood that 
nerves of the teeth are actually killed by this in- 
dulgence. It appears from the testimony of a 
lsrooklyn dentist that this is the case, and that young 
men are not the only sufferers. In at least one 
instance he discovered in the course of his profes- 
sional service that a young lady of high character, 
me of his personal acquaintances, had entirely 
killed the nerves of some of her teeth in this manner. 
Commenting upon the frequency with which dead 
nerves were found in the teeth of young men, he said : 
“The result itself has been apparent to me and to all 
dentists for a long time, but the cause has been a 
mystery until very recently. For years the nerves of 
teeth in every other way perfect have been found 
dead. A careful examination of a dead nerve found 
'n an unexposed tooth recently revealed the fact that 
it had been poisoned by nicotine, and thereby the 


mystery referred to was solved. Nicotine poisoning 
from cigarette smoking is killing the nerves in the 
teeth of smokers. It is a most serious state of affairs, 
although most people will not understand. They 
think a dead tooth is as good as a live one. They 
will find their mistake some day. 
++ + 
Nep—* Why does Jack Brokeleigh always refer to his 
rich wife as his helpmeet ?” 
Ted—* She helps him meet all his bills.’ 


How Worry IT Is VERY EASY TO SAy, “ Don’t 
Wears worry,” but these are words easier to 
the Brain. = say than to bear. In “Science Sift- 
ings” we find a carefully drawn 

theory which resolves itself into a solemn fact at 
once as to what worry does to mankind: “ Worry will 
kill! Modern science has brought to light nothing 
more interesting and useful than this fact ; and, more 
remarkable still, it has determined and can give in 
full detail (because of recent discoveries) just how 
worry does destroy the nervous system. It is be- 
lieved by those who have followed most carefully the 
growth of the science of brain disease that scores of 
the deaths of each year—deaths ignorantly set down 
to other causes—-are due to worry, and that alone. 
The theory is a simple one. It is so simple that any- 
one can easily sift and perfectly understand it. 
Briefly put, it amounts to this: That worry injures 
beyond repair certain of the cells of the brain ; that 
the brain, being the commanding center of the body, 
the other organs become gradually injured; some 
diseases of these organs or a combination of them 
arising, death finally ensues. Thus, then, does worry 
kill. Insidiously it creeps in upon the brain in the 
form of a single, constant, never-lost, most de- 
pressingly objectionable idea, and as the dropping of 
water over a period of years will wear a groove ina 
stone, so does worry gradually, imperceptibly, but no 
less surely, destroy the brain cells that control and 
enervate and keep in health every other organ in the 
body. Worry, to make theory still plainer, acts like 
an irritant at certain points, and, if long continued, 
produces serious results, but works little harm if it 
comes only at intervals or occasionally. Occasional 
worrying of the system the brain itself can cope with 
easily. But the iteration and the re-iteration of one 
idea of a disquieting sort the cells of the brain can- 
not long endure. It is almost as if the brain was 
struck lightly with a hammer every few seconds, with 
mechanical precision, for days and weeks, with never 
a sign of the failure of a stroke. Such a succession 
of blows from a hammer would, of course, injure the 
brain irretrievably almost immediately, but it helps 
to illustrate our idea and make it more vivid. For 
just in this way does the annoying idea, the madden- 
ing thought that will not be done away with, strike 
or fall upon certain nerve cells, never ceasing, and 
week by week diminishing the vigor of these delicate 
organisms that are so minute that they can only be 
seen under the microscope.” 
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“The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”— Tennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


‘‘AT EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT.” 
With twilight once came candles, 
Then alight the evening lamp; 
Now electricity in handles 
Comes with hours of dew and damp, 
When hearthstone fires glow brightly, 
For reading, games, frivolity, 
The moments passing lightly 
With joy and harmless jollity. 


Blended pretty play and piety 
Fill full the passing hour, 
Digestion following diety, 
Self-appointed full “ with power,” 
Until pattering feet move silently 
At a given hour “ up-stairs,” 
Where reverent heads bow quietly 
While repeating evening prayers. 
“ Now I lay me down,” s ays little Sue, 
“To sleep,” chimes brother Jack; 
“T pray the Lord,” lisps Baby Blue, 
“To save from sin’s attack ;” 
“ Tf I should die,” lisps Molly, 
“‘ Before I wake to-morrow,” 
“T pray the Lord,” pleads Polly, 
“ For a life beyond earth’s sorrow.” 
Then heavenly-voiced evangels 
Break forth in chorused song, 
While hovering white-robed angels, 
In echo sweet and strong, 
Tell each to each the story, 
To earth so often given, 
Of unfading realms of glory, 
Known as the Kingdom of Heaven. 
—Clark IV. Bryan. 


-~+ + + + 


QUEENS AMONG WOMEN. 

There are women who never entirely lose their 
identity in domesticity. As girls they are uncon- 
sciously recognized as central figures in the group 
which gathers around any proposed action, and are 
surrendered to when they speak. They are yielded 
to as a matter of course by their mothers, and con- 
sulted by brothers and sisters. In society they com- 
mand the respectful attention of men, but are not 
envied by the women, because they do not enter into 
competition with other girls for opportunities of 
flirtation. 


The power of sovereignty does not depend upo: 
either beauty, intellectuality or even goodness. 
Beauty does not accompany it, although a fine form 
a face upon which the eyes linger, and a charm 0! 
manner do not detract from it. Intellectuality does 
not explain it, because merely intellectual women a: 
rather shunned by men—not by very intellectual mei 
perhaps, but the queen among women attracts to he! 
side men who are not intellectual and who would be 
at a loss to account for their adoration, 

There may be physical attractions, but they are 
only accidental. An arrangement of the hair, a trick 
of the eyes, an indefinable something about the dress, 
may arouse admiration, but without the inherent ca 
pacity to rule they would receive only passing and 
incidental attention. An!intuitive faculty for analyz 
ing and comprehending human nature is one of the 
concomitants, but that alone would not suffice to ex 
plain the thralldom in which the uncrowned quee: 
holds her voluntary subjects. 

This woman is often married happily and seems to 
yield up her authority to her husband, but it does not 
follow that she is not nevertheless the real source of 
power. Herrule is not an active exercise of dom 
nation. She can appear to defer without becoming 
subservient, and imposes her wishes without any dis 
play of arbitrariness or self-assertion. She is “ easy 
to get along with,” as her husband explains; he does 
not perhaps know why, but it is usually because she 
has the priceless advantage of knowing when she is 
right, and that is her guide. A woman who is as ap! 
to be wrong as right in attempting to enforce her wil! 
is weak; she is open to criticism and to correction. 
She may prevail, but it is not by the quiet, natural 
and logical force of her own superiority. 

There is no close parallel between the queen among 
women and the successful man. She is a unique 
figure in human nature; and history credits her with 
many triumphs, both of a commendable and of a very 
doubtful character. When she becomes a potent 
figure in exciting public life, she is neither so admir- 
able nor so pleasant as when she is the power regnant 
in social life. She would not suit all men as a wife, 
but as a friend she is desirable, and as an occasional! 
companion she exercises a most salutary influence 
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This phase of the character is only presented where 
the woman isa good woman. When she is not, there 
is no rule by which she is to be judged, because her 
capacity for being unscrupulous, revengeful and 
femininely mean may be none the less because with 
it all she possesses that power which bends men 
willingly to her rule.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


+ + 


DANIEL WEBSTER TO HIS SON. 
[On the death of his baby Charles two years old in 1$24.] 

My son, thou wast my heart’s delight; 

Thy morn of life was gay and cheery; 
That morn has rushed to sudden night; 

Thy father’s house is sad and dreary. 
I held thee on my knee, my son, 

And kissed thee laughing, kissed the weeping; 
But ah! thy little life is done; 

Thou’rt with thy angel sister sleeping. 
The staff on which my years should lean 

Is broken ere those years came o’er me; 
My funeral rites thou shouldst have seen, 

But thou art in the grave before me. 
Thou raisest to me no filial stone, 

No parent’s grave with tears beholdest ; 
Thou art my ancestor, my son, 

And standest in Heaven’s account the oldest. 
On earth my lot was soonest cast, 

Thy generation after mine; 
Thou hast thy predecessor’s part 

Earlier eternity is thine. 
I should have sct before thine eyes 

The road to Heaven and showed it clear; 
But thou, untaught, spring’st to the skies 

And leavest thy teacher learning here. 
Sweet seraph, I would learn of thee 

And hasten to partake thy bliss; 
And, ah, to thy world welcome me 

As erst I welcomed thee to this! 
Thy father, I beheld thee born, 

And led thy tottering steps with care; 
Before me risen to Heaven’s bright morn, 

My son, my father, guide me there! 


+ + + 


SINGLE BEDS. 
\ BEAUTY SECRET. 

l'ashion has smiled upon the practice of using nar 
row, single beds in place of the old-fashioned wide 
louble ones, big enough to contain the whole family 
if it consisted of not more than four. For once 
fashion has done a good thing. 

What is called human magnetism flows from the 
person full of it like a fluid current, and the empty 
one coming in contact with the full one, absorbs 
it just as a parched sponge sucks up moisture. 
The very emptiness which fills people of meagre 
nature is a drawing-force upon those who are over- 
flowing with life and vitality. There can be no re- 
pellent power exerted by a vacuum, therefore, what- 
ever rushes hitherward is inevitably swallowed up. 
The instant a person surcharged with magnetism 
enters a room, that very moment his life begins to 
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ooze out and fill the vacuity in the person starved of 
magnetism. The souls and bodies void of this life- 
principle exhale a poison like that emanating from 
decaying plants—a spiritual malaria that completely 
saturates the healthy individual and leaves him a 
withered and miserable sufferer. 

How important is it, that each qne of us should 
conserve our spiritual vitality of body and brain; 
holding within ourselves, and guarding carefully our 
own intrinsic powers. All great wits and beauties 
who value their gifts value this lesson proportionately, 
It is an open secret that Lord Beaconsfield was not 
only careful to have exclusive sleeping apartments, 
but two beds were always prepared, both of which he 
occupied, nightly, waking punctually at the hour 
when the mattress became so saturated with his ex- 
halations that it ceased to refresh him. 

Not only are age, and wrinkles, and flaccid limbs, 
and sallow skin, and fishy eyes, and offensive breath 
the result of double sleeping, but the energy of the 
body, and the individuality of the brain is sapped, 
devoured, trampled down by the nefarious practice. 
And the sooner single sleeping becomes an irrefra- 
gable law, the less humanity will have to regret. 

Annie Wolfe’s “Truth About Beauty.” 


+ + + + 


THE BABY. 


Nothing is more important to the health of a young 
infant than plenty of outdoor air—in the middle of 
the day in winter, early in the morning and in the 
evening in summer, and whenever it is pleasant and 
not too cold and damp or too sunny in autumn and 
spring. ‘There are some very windy days in spring, 
when it is just as well, if the windy “spell” does not 
last more than a day, to keep the baby indoors. A 
windstorm is far more dangerous than rain. While 
no one would advise taking a baby out airing in a 
pelting rain, it is better to take him out in a slight 
snowstorm or “mere sprinkle” of rain than to keep 
him “cooped up” in the foul air of an unventilated 
nursery. ‘The windows of the nursery or room where 
the child is kept should be open wide while it is out 
taking its airing, and closed and warmed up before 
itcomesin. A slight fever which comes from teeth- 
ing or indigestion is often allayed by a walk in the 
pure open air. This is nature’s own medicine, more 
soothing than all the sleeping draughts in the world 
to a restless, nervous child. In the summer, so far as 
practicable, a baby should live outdoors under the 
apple trees, or in any dry place not exposed glaringly 
to the rays of the sun. A nap taken’in his carriage 
under the apple blossoms will be more soothing than 
one in the nursery within doors. 

Bathing should be begun from the day of birth. 
Let no foolish old wife’s stories cause you to omit it. 
A young infant is apt tocry at first, but this is as good 
exercise as he can have at the time, always provided 
it is not a severe screaming. Bathing is a necessity 
to perfect health, in the development of infants. The 
fact that certain children, like swine, seem to thrive 
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in neglect and dirt, is only a proof of the vigor of 
their physical nature, which will exist in apparent 
health under such unwholesome surroundings. Such 
children often develop afterwards scrofulous sweat- 
ings. It has been repeatedly proved in tenement dis- 
tricts of large cities that only a comparatively few of 
the children, and those the more vigorous, born in 
squalor and dirt, survive. When a child is restless 
at night, a warm bath—about ninety degrees is the 
right temperature— with a cup of rock-salt dissolved 
in it, is wonderfully soothing. Only a pure soap 
should be used. A little fine starch is the best baby 
powder. It is hardly safe to use any other powder 
about a young child. 
++ + + + 


TAKING CARE OF BABY. 


Give the baby a thorough bath each day, but do not 
overdo the matter, for too much bathing weakens the 
child. Wash its mouth out daily, keeping a soft linen 
cloth especially for this use. A pinch of powdered 
borax in the water for this purpose will prove bene- 
ficial, as it tends to cleanse out all particles of milk 
which may adhere to the roof or sides of the mouth. 
If this is done faithfully there is small danger of the 
child ever having “ Babies’ sore mouth.” But if its 
mouth should become sore wash it with a tea made 
from blackberry leaves ; or with borax and honey. 


ee + 
TELL THE OLD FOLKS. 


Be sure and tell the old folks all your joys and sor- 
rows ; for you are just as dear to them now as when 
you went to them with all your little troubles. How 
soon a pitying word or a kiss would stop the tears 
from falling. In childhood, when the first symptoms 
of illness were noticed, how ready they were to do 
just what ought to be done, and nurse you with 
loving care. They tried to rear you in the path of 
virtue ; and give you privileges that perhaps they had 
not enjoyed. 

After you had reached mature years and left the 
parental roof, how much solicitude they had for you; 
for they knew that young people away from home 
were apt to be surrounded by temptation, and needed 
well rooted and grounded principles to keep them in 
the straight and narrow path. 

After you selected a life partner, how pleased they 
were to know that you had found one who was con- 
genial. As the years rolled by they welcomed the 
little grandchildren to their home. It rejoiced their 
hearts to know that their labors for your welfare 
were crowned with success. How often their prayers 
ascended to Heaven in your behalf. You have reason 
to thank God for praying parents. 

An explorer on the dark continent said that if it 
had not been for the prayers of a gray haired woman. 
on the western continent, he should have been lost. 

Now after all their toil and anxiety you have an 
opportunity to repay them in part for their loving- 
kindness. It is not in your power to repay the whole 
debt. When the cold damps of death gather on their 


brow, what a solace it will be to you, to know that 
you have tried to smooth their pathway to the tomb 
“ Be sure to tell the old folks 
Of every hope and fear ; 
Their hearts are filled with longing 
For those they love so dear, 
Just tell them all your troubles, 
For years and years ago 
They listened to your story 
Of every childish woe. 
“ Be sure you tell the old folks, 
How bright will seem their lot. 
It makes their old hearts happy 
To know they’re not forgot. 
Don’t trust your gay companions 
With any of your cares, 
But tell the loving old folks, 
Who understand your prayers. 
“ Be sure to tell the old folks, 
You cannot keep them long. 
They’re growing old and feeble, 
But still their hearts are strong. 
They love you dear as ever; 
And when their lives are o’er, 
You'll long to see the old folks, 
You'll wish you’d loved them more.” 
—Julia C. Mudgett, in Portland, Me., Board of Trade 


+ + + 


DEFINITIONS OF A BABY. 

Kather’s rival in mother’s love. 

A crying evil you only aggravate by putting dow: 

A native of all countries, who speaks the languag: 
of none. 

A mite of a thing that requires a mighty lot 
attention. 

The magic spell by which the gods transform 
house into a home. 

A pleasure to two, a nuisance to every other bod) 
and a necessity to the world. 

A miniature Atlas that bears the whole world 
wedded joys and cares on its little shoulders. 
London Tit-Bits. 

++ + + 
BABY’S EARS. 

Few mothers and fewer nurses notice when the) 
lay a baby down whether the soft little ear is crum 
pled under or lying close back to the head, and they 
rarely take the trouble when they hold a baby to see 
that its ears are in a natural position, but will hold i 
for the longest time with the head pressed agains 
their bosom and the ear turned forward instead o 
back. ‘“‘ As the twig is bent the tree is inclined” ap 
plies with as much force to the physical as to the 
moral growth of a child.—Washington Post. 

++ + + 

Babies often get ten times more feeding than they 
can possibly digest. They are merely fretful, need a 
cool drink or chopped ice, or a walk out in the air, 
and instead of these they are made to nurse when 
they are not hungry. If kept warm, dry, clean and 
quiet, most children will thrive and seldom cry 
Crying is a protest against conditions that are in 
jurious.— Baby. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.”’ 


THE LESSER MINISTRIES. 


A tlower upon my threshold laid, 
A little kindness wrought unseen: 
I know not who love’s tribute paid. 
I only know that it has made 
Life’s pathway smooth, life’s borders green. 


God bless the gracious hands that e’er 
Such tender ministries essay, 
Dear hands, that help the pilgrim bear 
His load of weariness and care 
More bravely up the toilsome way. 


Oh, what a little thing can turn 
A heavy heart from sighs to song ! 
A smile can make the world less stern ; 
A word can cause the soul to burn 
With glow of Heaven all night long! 


It needs not that love's gift be great 
Some splendid jewel of the soul 
For which a king might supplicate. 
Nay! true love’s least, at love’s true rate, 
is tithe most royal of the whole. 
Churchman. 


+ + + 


THE MIRACLE OF CANA IN GALILEE. 


mg the many fascinating extracts that might 
e from Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ * The 

S if Jesus Christ,” however imaginary it may be, 
the one giving an account of the household cir- 
ince of changing water to wine. It is given in 
lowing words from pages one hundred to one 
ed and six of Mrs. Phelps’ wonderful “story :”’ 
lary called her son aside, and revealed to him in 
ed feminine whispers the great disaster which 
fallen the household. What could be worse 
for the wine to give out before the entertain- 
wasover? It wasnolessthan a family scandal! 
tried to impress it on his mind as such. Jesus 
oked at her with distant eyes. It seemed a small 


matter tohim. But it was large to her, to the host, 


the bride, to all those relatives whom a man must 
‘reat considerately, though they seem less kin to him 
han the red fox that had crept to his feet in the 
lesert one stormy night, on the thrush that had sung 
io him one sleepless morning when he lay prone and 


famished on the rock. He listened to his mother 
deferentially. 

* With the candor of a mother she felt obliged to re- 
mind him of a circumstance which in his abstraction 
he was likely to overlook. The wine had given out, 
partly because five unexpected guests had arrived on 
the scene,—dusty, hearty, thirsty men, who had trav- 
eled for several days on foot: plain men who were 
not any too much accustomed to society like this, and 
who had taken their share of entertainment to do 
honor to it. In fact, was it a little questionable to 
have brought these fishermen at all into the presence 
of such acompany? At all events, was Jesus person- 
ally wholly without responsibility for the family 
misfortune ? 

“With his quick delicacy he perceived the force of 
the situation; he was no uncouth dreamer, obtuse to 
the courtesies of life: he readily acquiesced in his 
mother’s view of the case up to acertain point. Be- 
yond that, he drew suddenly and strangely apart 
from her and from it. 

“What did Mary expect or exact of him? What 
blind, though adoring dreams drifted through her 
imagination? Did she dictate to unnamed gifts 
whose nature it was impossible for her to under- 
stand? Did she require of him obedience as a son in 
a province where he owed obedience to no created 
being? Was he to enter upon a life of unknown 
possibilities, fettered to the loving surveillance of a 
woman whose very love would thwart and perplex 
him at every step? The vague, rising sense of some- 
thing in himself not like other men was vague in one 
respect at no time, either then or after. One Being, 
and one only, was or could be law to him. Who was 
Mary, though the loveliest of mortal mothers, that 
she should obtrude upon him her own views of a 
mystery which rested between his Creator and 
himself ? 

“Gently putting his mother aside, ie said in Ara- 
maic that here was a matter which was not a proper 
topic of discussion between them. 

“*]T waive the subject. It isnot for theeand me to 
dwell on. Let us not talk about the thing.’ 

“Then, troubled a little lest he might grieve the 
tenderest of women—troubled more within himself 
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as to the nature of his power or of his privilege—half 
repenting, he offered her his confidence, as much of 
it as he could, with quick, beautiful filial trust. 
“*Mine hour,’ he whispered, ‘is not yet come. 
Leave me to myself till mine hour cometh.’ 
“He stepped apart, and brooded over the thing. 
What a little thing! What a petty use to which to 
If that zere power which he 


put a great power! 
felt within himself, stirring and Struggling for em- 
bodiment in deeds: his eyes fastened themselves 
upon the water jars, six of them, ranged by the door- 
way, tall and cool. The water in them was low, and 
the herbs hung limp at the bottom, like weeds, or the 
beginning of growth in damp places. 

“He thought of the long processes of nature, slow 
and still, secluded from the comprehension of hu- 
manity like other higher 
unrecognized by it; 


which were 
of the seed in the mold, the root 
owe in the earth, the sprout in the air, the dawn on the 

vid leaf, the pollen on the blossom, the sun on the fruit : 
and always the wet on all: 


processes 


mist, moisture, dew, 
Vr gentle dropping, drenching storm, sudden shower, 
ae long, spring rain—always water as the means of 
a growth, and at the end, and as the end, the vine, the 
eae «SS grape, the wine. There glittered before him the 
i sparkle of the wine of life. the social joys of men, 
* their love of wife and child and home, and their 
i innocent happiness, common, warm and good; all 
the purer, better side of human rapture—not for him, 
never for him, 


“To other men should come the joy of having hap- 
piness, to him the joy of giving it. Doomed. as he 
already felt himself, to be their critic, their teacher 
{to say no more), his loving heart rose easily to the 
opportunity of bestowing pleasure. Fated, as he 
early knew himself, to a solitary life, his delicate 
instincts floated like winged servitors at the threshold 
of wedded joy. 

“Then he remembered that there was a public view 
of this private, social deed. 

“ His new friends stood looking anxiously at him. 
The lake fishermen whispered 
significantly. 

“His mother, Standing in 


among themselves 


the background of the 
Ree, scene where he had placed her, watched him with 
fie luminous, trustful eyes. The servants buzzed about, 
officiously awaiting his orders. The chatter of the 
guests drove by in gusts. The bridesmaids were 
singing a Jewish bridal song: 


* Her eyelids are not stained with blue, 
Her red cheeks are her own, 
Her hair hangs waving as it grew, 
Her grace were wealth alone.’ 


the time, the place, the sufficient reason, 
I for ‘hat ’/—for that Strange indwelling, that mystical 
; gift whose scope or depth as yet he could not guess ? 
Would The Source of all Power be troubled with such 
a matter? Was it The Will? . . Try! Put forth 
the hand, the heart, the mind, the prayer, the being! 
“*Fill the water pots with fresh water, Carry it, 
* and offer it to drink,’ 
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“ These words they heard who stood near the y: 
Rabbi, and they saw that he trembled as he spoke 
them, as a man might who stood partly in doubr. , 
partly in fear of his own audacity in an untried dire 
tion. There were unspoken words that no man hear¢ 

“* Thou water, that art the source of life, the secret 
of growth, the food of the blossom and the fruit, th, 
essence of earth and sea and sky, the matrix of 
ation, thou purer and mightier than the blood of 
vine, return upon the steps of law! Omit, be h te. 
be force, be season, be blossom, be vine, be sap), 
grape, be wine: Such is The Will. Obey.’ 

“ Everybody was talking of the marvel. But h 
being overstrained with it. tried to take himself a ay 
He seemed, indeed, more exhausted than it was 
to explain. 


ung 


Jr 


“The literal imaginations of his friends fol] 
him with dull admiration. 
and refused him a moment’s solitude. 


lhe fishermen clung 
It was i 
sible to understand that a man who could do th 
could need recuperation after it! 
ently kissed the edge of his talith. She had 
touched him so in all her life before. ‘T' € sel 
point at him, gossiping volubly. The host anc 
chief officer of the feast jested about the wine. 1 
guests drank deeply of it. 


His mothe) 


“ The bride, among her maidens, tasted it, wonder 
ing as she heard the Story. Strangers crowded | 
ask, to doubt, or to believe. Important functionaries 
of the church scowled over the thing. A hubbu 
in upon the wedding party. Foran hour it se 
quite doubtful whether the young Rabbi wer 
to be most popular or most unpopular because 

He did not wait to see, but resolutely turned aw 
His own soul was as much perturbed as elated. s 
it was true,—it was real: he could never say to 
self again that those were the hallucinations of a 
starving brain which mocked him in he des 
Some one had brought him a cup and he tremul 
put his lips to it. 

“*Tt was water. It wine.’ ” 
++ + + + 

THE CHURCH AND THE MASSES. 

Whether we look at the comparatively meagr« 
tendance at most of the churches. despite the fra 
and, for the large part, pitiable efforts which ar 
continually being put forth, without avail, to r 
the masses, or consider the drift of modern 
toward worldliness, and an absorption in secula 
pursuits and pleasures to the utter neglect of organ 
ized religion in any form—the outlook, to say the 
least of it, is not encouraging. While it may certa 
not be said that Christianity has lost any of its 
intrinsic power and grace, it nevertheless cannot be 
denied that from one cause or another its influence 
has not been commensurate with the needs of the 
age and the increase of population. And there is 
growing up in our midst, throughout every social 
grade, a disregard of its ordinances and an indiffer- 
ence to claims. It is not enough to say that there 
is more of it in the atmosphere, and that in some 
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shapeless and undefined fashion it pervades the 
public mind. ‘That may or may not be; but if it can 
be shown that the trend of life is towards material 
prosperity and self-indulgence, whether coarse or 
refined, and away from an institution in which are 
trained ideal faiths and unselfish hopes and affec- 
tions, then there is abundant ground to fear that our 
common Christianity is losing its control of the forces 
which are shaping civilization.— Rev. John Cuckson. 


SOMETIMES. 


Sometimes—not often—when the days are long, 
And golden lie the ripening fields of grain, 
Like cadence of some half-forgotten song, 
There sweeps a memory across my brain. 
| hear the hand rail far above the grass, 
The drowsy murmur in the scented limes ; 
| watch the radiant butterflies that pass, 
And I am sad and sick at heart sometimes 
Sometimes. 


Sometimes, when royal Winter holds his sway, 

When every cloud is swept from azure skies, 
And frozen pool and lighted hearth are gay 

With laughing lips and yet more laughing eyes, 
From far-off days an echo wanders by 

That makes a discord in the Christmas chimes; 
A moment in the dance or talk I sigh, 

And seem half lonely in the crowd—sometimes— 

Sometimes. 


Not often, not for long, O friend, my friend, 
We were not lent our life that we might weep ; 
[he flower crowned May of earth hath soon an end ; 
Should our fair Spring alonger sojourn keep? 
(‘omes all too soon the time of fading leaves, 
Come on the cold shortdays. We mustarise 
Al 


go our way, and garner home our sheaves, 


vugh some far faint regret may cloud our eyes— 
Sometimes. 


rh 


Sometimes I| see a light almost divine 

In meeting eyes of two that now are one. 
Impatient of the tears that rise to mine, 

I turn away to seek some work undone. 
There dawns a look upon some stranger face; 

[ think, “ How like, and yet how far less fair!’ 
And look, and look again, and seek to trace 

A moment more your fancied likeness there— 

Sometimes. 


O sad,sweet thoughts! O foolish, vain regrets! 
As wise it were, that time June roses blow, 

lo weep because the first blue violet 
We found in spring has faded long ago. 

O love, my love, if yet by song of bird, 

By flower scent, by some sad poet’s rhymes, 
My heart, that fain would be at peace, is stirred, 
Am I[ toblame that still I sigh sometimes ? 

Sometimes ? 


And sometimes know a pang of jealous pain, 

That, while I walk all lonely, other eyes 
May haply smile to yours that smile again, 

Beneath the sun and stars of Southern skies? 
The past is past; but is it sin, if yet 

I, who in calm content would seek to dwell, 
Who will not grieve, yet cannot quite forget, 

Still send a thought to you and wish you well— 
Sometimes ? 

— Louisa F. Story. 


171 
BAPTISM BY IMMERSION AND POURING. 


The early Christians had no creed. In fact, they 
had no membership; there was nothing to belong to, 
When a man was converted, he was baptized, not as 
a condition of joining the church, but as a sign of his 
profession of faith in Christ. When a Roman jailor 
at Philippi was baptized, he was not admitted to a 
church. There was no church at Philippi to which 
he could be admitted. He was baptized as a solemn 
and sacred way of declaring his faith in the Messiah. 
This baptism at first, and for many years, was only 
of adults. At a later period came in the baptism of 
infant children. Baptism was generally by immersion, 
but it is by no means clear that it was ever by sub- 
mersion. ‘The earliest picture we have of baptism is 
one upon the walls of the Catacombs, in which John 
the Baptist and Jesus are represented as standing 
up to their waists in the river Jordan, while John 
pours water on the head of Jesus. It is not at all 
improbable that the earliest form of baptism was 
one which has now utterly gone out of use in our 
churches—a method of immersion coupled with pour- 
ing. Certainly sprinkling was in the apostolic church 
unknown.—Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


+ ++ 7+ + 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYER. 
COMPOSED AND READ TO HIS FAMILY THE EVENING BEFORE 
HIS DEATH. 

We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us with favor, 
folk of many families and nations, gathered together 
in the peace of this roof; weak men and women, sub- 
sisting under the covert of Thy patience. Be patient 
still: suffer us yet awhile longer, with our broken 
promises of good, with our idle endeavors against 
evil; suffer us awhile longer to endure and (if it may 
be) help us to do better. Bless to us our extra- 
ordinary mercies; if the day come when these must 
be taken, have us play the man under affliction. Be 
with our friends; be with ourselves. Go with each 
of us to rest; if any wake, temper to them the dark 
hours of watching; and when the day returns to us, 
our sun and comforter, call us with morning faces 
and with morning hearts, eager to labor, eager to be 
happy, if happiness shall be our portion; and if the 
day be marked to sorrow, strong to endure it. We 
thank Thee and praise Thee; and in the words of 
Him to whom this day is sacred, close our oblation, 

+ + + 
FREE RELIGION. 

The heart of religion is joy, peace, energy, support 
under suffering, inward harmony, true relation with 
fellow creatures, grateful sense of the past, full 
fruition of the present, glad outreach to a beckoning 
future. The way to that life is wholly independent 
of doubtful argumentation. It lies simply in a whole- 
hearted conformity to what are known beyond all 
question as the worthy aims, the just requirements, 
the righteous laws.—George S. Merriam, in “The 
Chief End of Man.” 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE WEARING. 
Hat pins were never so gorgeous as they are now, 


and they are obtainable in endless variety. The 
favorite style has a round, oval, or oblong head, 
usually a mock gem or a precious stone. This is 
encircled by smaller stones, and even in cheap pins 
the effect is beautiful. Very large American pearls 
set in brilliants are especially popular, and look very 
handsome in the large and small black velvet hats so 
much used. All sorts of insects, birds, and reptiles 


are seen among the latest fancies in jewelry. But- 
terflies, bees, beetles, flies, ladybugs, and even 
mosquitoes are fighting against lizards, snakes, 


turtles, frogs, and winged creatures of all kinds for 
popular favor. Women scream, faint, and 
throw forty kinds of conniption fits if they en- 
countered these things in real life, but they long for 
and prize them in precious metals and stones. 

Calfskin boots are not so popular as they once 
were, simply because they cannot be cleaned with 
the ordinary liquid shoe polish, and women have not 
found it pleasant to patronize bootblacks in public, 
and sending out their footgear to be cleaned is not 
convenient. So they have returned to the dull 
dongola or the enameled leather. Many have an 
idea that buying shoes made of the latter is like in- 
vesting in a lottery ticket; that they often crack like 
patent leather. Enameled leather is already cracked, 
looks almost as dressy as patent leather, is water 
proof and easily cleaned. Its delightful to see how 
women are enjoying their emancipation from French 
kid and paper soles. 

Stockings are very gay indeed. ‘They come in 
silk, cotton, lisle, and wool. The favorite style has a 
black ground with plaids and stripes of all colors. 
The buyers are cautioning the heads of hosiery de- 
partments in the big dry goods houses not to over- 
stock with black stockings, as the chances are that 
they will be entirely out of vogue by spring. 

Gloves as well as shoes are worn much looser than 
formerly. Nothing is colder than a tight glove. It 
makes free circulation of the blood impossible and, 
in addition to being decidedly uncomfortable, makes 
the hand look cramped and deformed. Castor gloves 
are the thing for street wear. They are made of a 
heavy but soft undressed kid, and are far warmer 


would 


modish in the extreme. Gray is the favorite color 
with women who have large allowances, but tha; 
color soils easily, and the soft shades of tan proye 
more acceptable to those who have to count every 
cent before and after it is expended. Soft shades oj 
tans and browns are the best form for street wear. 
while dainty pearl and gray tones are vying with 
white for first place for dress occasions. Suede js 
coming more and more into use. American woe: 
are the best shod women in the world, but they wi] 
never be considered the best gloved women so |ong 
as they stick to the cold, lifeless glacé hand coverings 
that they prefer to the suéde.—New York Sun. 


THE EYE IN CHILDHOOD. 


A child’s eyes should be just as carefully obs 
during the period of its growth as its morality. 
is the time that the eyes are most strained. In 
of the ignorance of parents, teachers and the ch 
themselves. it would be very wise to have an ex 
nation made by experienced eye specialists « e 
refractive condition of the eyes of every pupil i: 
public schools. A record of each examination s 
be kept and where there is a tendency towards 
sightedness, far-sightedness or any of the conditions 
mentioned, the teacher in direct charge of 
pupils would be instructed by the doctor as t e 
proper amount of eye work advisable in each case, 
After the system was once established there would 
be but little trouble. A general examination oi 
eyes would hardly be necessary more than 
a year. 

The regular examination of a child’s eyes should 


begin at birth and should then be made by an ey 
specialist. It is a simple enough matter to exami 
a child’s eyes and an expert does it very rapidly by 
means of a little instrument known as the optha 
With only those eyes showing a condition 
other than normal by this instrument would it be 
necessary to go through a longer and more thorough 
examination. The moment that a mother, be 
poor or rich, sees that a child’s eyes are inflame 
the least she shouid take it at once to a specialis' 
Those who are not able to pay for advice sh 
patronize the dispensaries where special attention is 
given to the eye. 

Mothers should not allow growing boys and gir!s 
to read or study at night, and they should train them 
to change the range of vision frequently. A child 
two or three years can be taught that when its eyes 
are tired from looking at objects close to it, it 
rest them to look at things off in the dista: 
Children should also be taught to read and stuc) 
sitting in almost a vertical position, with the book 
nearly on a level with the eyes, and at an angle so 
that the light shines on it from over the shoulder. 
The so-called simple remedies for weak and inflamed 
eyes should be shunned as we shun a_ plague 
Poultices of bread and milk, camomile and tea leaves 


moscope. 
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and applications of rose water, belladonna, witch- 
hazel, and so on are very injurious. No hot or even 
warm applications should be used on the eyes unless 
directed by a specialist. More ulcers of the eye are 
the result of such home treatment than of any other 
cause. In removing foreign bodies from the eye the 
linseed or eyestone should never be resorted to, for, 


in the first place, it is liable to pass from view behind 
the lid. often causing additional inflammation, and 
then it is an excellent vehicle for germs.—New 
York Sun 


THE ART OF READING. 


Ilow shamefully is reading misused and abused. 
he greatest evil which menaces our republic is not 
intel rance, nor the frightful disintegration of 
societ hich is implied in that devil’s question, 
“Is marriage a failure?” nor legislative bribery, nor 

ne hand the growing discontent of labor, 
tending towards anarchism, nor on the other hand 


what Phillips Brooks called “the brutal arrogance of 

ealth .”’ but that it is the degradation of the art of 
‘reading. ‘The fact is patent and palpable to whom- 
soever has eyes to see or ears to hear. I might 


ilmost say, a nose to smell; for the offense is rank, 
t smells to Heaven. 
There are newspapers and newspapers, just as 
there are books and books; that the most poisonous 
the most worthless print is to be found not in 
yspapers, but in books: that the period in the 
history of printing when its pages were most pol- 
luted was a time previous to the rise of the modern 
wspaper; and that to declaim indiscriminately 
\inst newspapers is as false and as foolish as it 
ld be to declaim indiscriminately against books. 

Two things are certain: First, that the newspaper 
is omnipresent and almost omnipotent ; second, that 
tis capable of exerting, and to just the extent that 
ces and right uses are made of it, the news- 
paper does exert an incomparable influence towards 
the onward and upward leading of the people. 

(he question whether bad and worthless literature, 
either in periodical or permanent form, produces the 
appetite for that kind of mental food, or the appetite 
produces the literature, is much like the famous 
question whether the egg produces the hen or the 
hen the egg. Only, in the present instance, the bird 
in question is not a hen; it is rather a mongrel 
fowl, something like a cross between a goose anda 
carrion crow.—Journal of Education. 


HOW TO DRINK WATER. 


There are few people who thoroughly realize the 
value of water as a beverage, or who know how to 
obtain the greatest advantage from it. The effects 
produced by the drinking of water vary with the 
Manner in which it is drunk. If, for instance, a pint 
of cold water be swallowed as a large draught, or if 
it be taken in two portions with a short interval 
between, certain definite results follow—effects which 


differ from those which would have resulted from the 
same quantity taken by sipping. Sipping is a powerful 
stimulant to the circulation, a thing which ordinary 
drinking is not. During the act of sipping the action 
of the nerve which shows the beats of the heart is 
abolished, and as a consequence that organ contracts 
much more rapidly, the pulse beats more quickly, 
and the circulation in various parts of the body is 
increased. In addition to this, we find that the 
pressure under which the bile is secreted is raised 
by the sipping of fluid. And here is a point which 
might well be noted by our readers—a glass of cold 
water, slowly sipped, will produce greater accelera- 
tion of the pulse for a time than will a glass of wine 
or spirits taken ata draught. In this connection it 
may not be out of place to mention that sipping cold 
water will often allay the craving for alcohol in those 
who have been in the habit of taking too much of it, 
and who may be endeavoring to reform, the effect 
being probably due to the stimulant action of the 
sipping. 


COLORS TO WEAR WITH RED HAIR. 


Instead of being dissatisfied with their lot, women 
with red hair should study how to use it becomingly, 
and be proud of the distinction of having it. There 
appears to be an impression among women with red 
hair, says an exchange, that almost any shade of blue 
can be worn by them, because as a usual thing they 
have fair and delicate complexions, but, as a matter 
of fact, blue is the one color above all others that 
they ought to avoid. The contrast is too violent 
and the combination is not harmonious. ‘The shades 
most suitable to be worn with red hair are bright, 
sunny brown and all autumn-leaf tints. After these 
may be selected pale or very dark green—but never 
a bright green, pale yellow, and black unmixed with 
any other color. Mixed colors are not becoming to 
red-haired people, as they nearly always give them a 
more or less dowdy appearance. In fact, red hair is 
usually so brilliant and decided that it must be met 
on its own ground, and no vague, undecided sort of 
things should be worn with it.—C. W. Lyman, in 
“The Voice.” 


A VEGETABLE RARITY. 

Brussels sprouts are a vegetable rarely cooked in 
an appetizing way. ‘They are generally either boiled 
or sauté. There is a third method of treating them 
that is superior to the other two. Strip off the loose 
outer leaves ; drop them, a few at a time, into a large 
pan of fast boiling water, well salted, so as not to 
throw the water off the boil. Allow them to boil hard 
for ten or fifteen minutes, then place them in a 
colander and shake slightly so as to drain off the 
superfluous moisture. When cool, dip them in beaten 
yolk of egg and roll in bread crumbs. Put a dozen 
at a time in a frying basket and plunge into boiling 
oil until the sprouts assume a golden color. Drain 
thoroughly and serve piled up in a pyramid on a 
very hot dish.—New York Times. 
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PICKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIviNG Room, AFTER THE PuB- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


High Feeding at Low Cost. 

All over the world men’s clubs have a reputation 
for good cooking and good service. They aim to 
give the best in the market and have it cooked and 
served in the best way. The bill of fare of an ordi- 
nary dinner at the Pacific Union Club, San Francisco, 
is a table d’hote meal, price $1. 

Consomme. 
Olives. 


Green Turtle Soup 
Sardelles. Radishes. 
Fried Tom Cods, Tartare Sauce. 
Boiled Fresh Codfish, Egg Sauce. 
Braised Turkey with Celery. 
Roast Beef. Canvas-Back Duck. 
Lettuce Salad. Chickory Salad. Romaine Salad. 


Sprouts. Rice. Onions. Stewed Tomatoes. 
Potatoes. String Beans. 
Fruit. Pistache Ice Cream. Cheese. Coffee. 


But there are even cheaper meals served at the 
clubs. For example, the same club serves a luncheon 
—which is also a table d’hote meal—of the most 
elaborate description. 

Puree of White Beans. 
Codfish Balls and Bacon. 
Broiled Teal Duck. 
Minced Lamb and Green Peppers. 
Cold Beef. Cold Corned Beef. 
Cold Boned Capon. 

Roast Beef. 
Cauliflower au Gratin. Green Peas. 
Stewed Tomatoes. Rice. Sprouts. 
Lyonnaise, Baked and Boiled Potatoes. 
Salad. 

Apple Charlotte. 

Fruit. Prunes. 
American and Swiss Cheese. 


Cold Lamb. Cold Ham. 


This meal is served for fifty cents. There is one 
item alone on the bill—broiled teal duck—which in 
any first-class restaurant in New York would cost 
four times the price of this luncheon in San Francisco. 

Annexed is another bill of fare from another San 
Francisco club, the Bohemian. ‘Thisis atable d’hote 
meal, taken at random from their bills of fare, and is 
served for dinner at $1. At this club a pint of red or 
white wine at discretion is served without extra 


charge : 
Ox-Tail Soup. Consomme. 
Olives. Radishes. 
Scalloped Oysters in Shell. English Sole au Gratin. 
Lamb Chops with Green Peas. 
Boned Capon a la Perigourdin. 
Stewed Terrapin a la Baltimore. 


Asparagus. Rice. Baked Sweet Potatoes. 
Roast Beef. Canvas-Back Duck with Hominy. 
Celery. Lettuce and Romaine Salad. 

Pudding Diplomat au Zabayon. Stewed Fruit. Nuts. 
Cheese. Raisins. Fruit. Coffee. 


At the Bohemian Club a most elaborate luncheon 
is also served at the same price as the Pacific Union 
Club—fifty cents. Annexed is a sample bill of fare: 


Vermicelli Soup. 
Olives. Radishes. 
Broiled Herring. 
Cold Meats. 

Baked Pork and Beans. Minced Chicken in She 
Spinach with Eggs. Rice. Creamed Potatoes. 
Roast Sprig Duck with Hominy. 

Celery. Lettuce and Romaine Salad. 
Caroline Pudding au Zabayon 
American, Swiss, Neufchatel and Sierra Cheese. 
Fruit. Coffee. 


At the University Club, San Francisco, table d’hot 
meals are not served, but everything is a la cart 
The menu of a dinner for two is selected from the 
bill of fare, giving the price of each dish: 

Game Broth au Chasseur. (15 cents.) 
Olives. 
Broiled Shad, Maitre d’Hotel. 
Pommes Hollandaise. (20 cents.) 
Rice. Brussels Sprouts. (10 cents.) 
Sprig Duck. (60 cents.) 
Tomato and Celery Mayonnaise. (20 cents.) 
Pineapple Ice Cream. (30 cents.) 
Sierra Cheese. Toasted Biscuit. 
Cafe Noir. 


(30 cents.) 


This dinner will cost $2.05 for two, or $1.02% apiece. 
For luncheon at the same club the following mig 
be chosen : 


. Bisque d’Ecrevisse. (15 cents.) 
Roast Saddle of Lamb, Currant Jelly. (70 cents.) 
Oyster Plant Saute. (20 cents.) 
Stilton Cheese. Toasted Biscuit. 
Cafe Noir. 


(30 cents.) 


This amounts to $1.35 for the two, or 67% cents 
apiece. 

Many San Franciscans are familiar with the prices 
at Delmonico’s, the Waldorf-Astoria, and other swell! 
places in New York. Such a dinner as is to be ob 
tained in the San Francisco clubs for $1, would cost 
from $8 to $1o in any of those places.—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


Preserved Eggs. 


There is undoubtedly a great temptation offered to 
those concerned with the production and distribution 
of eggs to manipulate their output according to 
season. Most people are aware of how profits on 
eggs would rise were there but some method of pre- 
serving them absolutely fresh until the time of scar- 
city arrives. ‘The little difficulty is to find the method 
of doing that. In Germany systematic experiments 
have recently been made for the purpose of securing 
the most rational method of preserving eggs. ‘Twenty 
methods were selected for these experiments. In the 
first days of July, 4oo fresh eggs were prepared ac- 
cording to these methods (twenty eggs for each 
method), to be opened for use at the end of the montii 
of February. Of course, a most essential point for 


the success of preservation is that only really fresh 
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eggs be employed. As the most infallible means of 
ascertaining the age of the eggs, the experimenter 
designated their specific weight. With fresh eggs, it 
is from 1.0784 to 1.0942. If the eggs are put into a 
solution of 120 grammes (4.23 ounces) of common salt 
n one liter (1.0567 quarts) of water, the specific weight 
of which solution is 1.073, all the eggs that swim on 
his liquid weigh less, and consequently are not 
fresh. Only those eggs that sink are to be used for 
preservation. When, after eight months of preserva- 
tion, the eggs were opened for use, the twenty differ- 
nt methods employed gave heterogeneous results : 
First.—Eggs put for preservation in salt water were 
bad (not rotten, but uneatable, the salt having 
penetrated into the eggs). 
Second.— Eggs wrapped in paper, eighty per 
ent. bad. 
Chird.—Eggs preserved in a solution of salicylic 
id and glycerine, eighty per cent. bad. 
fourth. — Eggs rubbed with salt, seventy per 
nt. bad. 
Fifth. — Eggs preserved in bran, seventy per 
cent. bad. 
Sixth—Eggs provided with a cover of paraffin, 
venty per cent. bad. 
Seventh.—Eggs varnished with a solution of gly- 
rine and salicylic acid, seventy per cent. bad. 
Kighth.—Eggs put in boiling water twelve to fifteen 
ynds, fifty per cent. bad. 
Ninth.—Eggs treated with a solution of alum, fifty 
r cent. bad. 


lenth.— Eggs put in a solution of salicylic acid, 

ty per cent. bad. 

Kleventh.— Eggs varnished with water-glass (#asser- 

), forty per cent. bad. 

lwelfth.—Eggs varnished with collodion, forty per 
bad. 

(hirteenth—Eggs covered with lac, forty per 

it. bad. 


ourteenth.—Eggs varnished with sward, twenty 
ent. bad. 

Fifteenth.—Eggs preserved in ashes of wood, twenty 
per cent. bad. 

Sixteenth.—Eggs treated with boric acid and water- 
glass, twenty per cent. bad. 

Seventeenth—Eggs treated with manganate of 
potassa, twenty per cent. bad. 

Kighteenth.—Eggs varnished with vaseline, all 
good, 

Nineteenth.—Eggs preserved in lime water, all 
good, 

‘T'wentieth.—Eggs preserved in a solution of water- 
glass, all good. 

Thus it appears that the last three methods are to 
be considered the best, and especially the preserva- 
tion in a solution of water-glass, as varnishing the 
eggs with vaseline takes too much time, and the 
treatment with lime water sometimes communicates 
to the eggs a disagreeable odor and taste. The draw- 
back with eggs preserved in a solution of water-glass 
is that the shell easily bursts in boiling water; but it 
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is said this may be avoided by cautiously piercing 
the shell with a strong needle. And now, having got 
thus far, we suppose the idea will be followed up 
energetically, until grocer and consumer alike are at 
the mercy of the egg preserver.— London Grocer. 


Everyropy’s TABLE, Swerrt Ur AND CAREFULLY 


PRESERVED. 


Savory Sandwiches and Salads. 


Sandwiches may be made of finely chopped almonds 
and the meat from any other nuts blended with them. 
Mix a little salt with the chopped nuts, cut the bread 
very thin and butter it; then sprinkle with the pre- 
pared nuts and put a slight grating of cheese over 
the nuts. Cover the top with a piece of buttered 
bread, pressing well togethér; then trim the sand- 
wiches into fancy shapes. 

Nut meats added to chicken sandwiches are a great 
improvement. Chop the fowls and nuts very fine ; 
season with salt and a dash of paprica, moisten with 
a little rich cream, just enough to make the mixture 
into a thick paste, and spread it upon prepared slices 
of bread. 

Thin slices of buttered brown bread thickly covered 
with finely chopped nut meats, salted, make a par- 
ticularly good sandwich. To make sandwiches of 
peanuts the nuts must be chopped very fine. An 
easy way is to put them through the coffee mill, first 
grinding a crust of dry toast through the mill to 
remove all particles of coffee. Or the nuts may be 
made fine by running them through a meat chopper. 
Take the ground nuts, slightly salt them, and add a 
little sherry or port wine until they are of the con- 
sistency of a thick paste; then spread between slices 
of buttered bread. 

For walnut and celery salad, shell enough nuts to 
make two cupfuls of the meats, and boil them in 
salted water with a slice of onion, half a dozen pep- 
per corns, and a blade of mace for ten minutes ; then 
turn them into a dish of cold water and remove the 
skins. Cut crisp celery into small pieces; for the 
stated amount of meats have three cupfuls of celery. 
Wipe the nuts with a soft cloth and mix them with 
the celery and a mayonnaise dressing. Serve each 
portion upon delicate lettuce leaves. This is a very 
delicious salad. 

A CHESTNUT SALAD. 


Blanch the chestnuts and boil them in salted water 
until tender; then let them become cold. Cut the 
nuts in halves if they are large ones and lay them 
upon delicate lettuce leaves. Pour over them a 
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dressing made of olive oil, lemon juice, salt, and 
cayenne pepper. Scatter the pulverized yolks of 


hard boiled eggs and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley over the top. 


A WALNUT CHICKEN SALAD, 


Boil halves of the nuts in salted water, or, better 
still, some of the liquid that the chicken was cooked 
in, so long that the brown skin can be easily removed. 
When they are cold mix them with the prepared 
chicken and celery, putting as many in as will suit 
the taste, and cover with mayonnaise dressing.— New 


York Sun. 


English Stuffings 
NOT FOUND IN THE COOK BOOKS. 


A recipe for turkey and chicken stuffing which the 
sender says is very different in its results from those 
given in the cook books: Crumble or grate the 
inside of a stale loaf or more of bakers’ bread. Add 
pepper and salt, the grated rind of a lemon, and to 
one loaf half the juice, to two loaves all of it; a little 
grated nutmeg, a handfyl each of finely cut parsley 
leaves and fine white celery leaves: thyme, sweet 
marjoram and summer savory, using the leaves in 
preference to the ground, and twice the quantity of 
thyme as of the marjoram or savory. Mix all to- 
gether dry and fill the crops, putting all the remainder 
into the bodies of the fowls. As the filling is being 
done, add small pieces of good butter, which, to- 
gether with the proper basting, will give the dressing 
sufficient moisture. ‘This dressing is also excellent 
for roast leg of pork when you do not want to simu- 
late duck or goose with it. 

“The recipe for the good old English stuffing for 
ducks or geese,” the sender adds, “I never see in 
our cook books, and do not find it used upon my 
neighbors’ tables. People spoil these birds with soft 
bread and muss.” This is the old recipe for stutfing 
for geese, ducks, or a leg of pork: ‘Take equal parts 
of parboiled potatoes cut into inch-square cubes, 
and onions cut up. Strain dry, add pepper and 
salt and sage leaves crushed up. Prepare enough of 
the mixture to fill the birds or pork with it and to 
lay some of it under them in the roasting pan. Keep 
this extra filling under the birds. Dish it sepa- 
rately, and serve it at the table with the rest.—New 
York Sun. 


The Case of Foods. 


All cooked foods should be stored in glass, china, 
or earthenware vessels, and should be carefully 
covered. 

Eggs should be kept in a dry, cool atmosphere. If 
eggs are packed in dry salt, pointed end down, they 
may be kept in good condition for several weeks. 

Fruits and vegetables, as a general rule, keep best 
in a cool, dry atmosphere. Lettuce, cress, celery, 
and parsley are best preserved by being wrapped in 
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a towel or napkin wrung out of cold water, then in 
paper, and kept in a cool place. 

Berries and all soft small fruits should be picked 
over carefully and scattered on plates or sheets of 
white paper. They should not be piled high in deep 
dishes until shortly before they are to be served. 

Imperfectly ripened or partly green tomatoes may 
be thoroughly ripened by being wiped dry, wrapped 
in paper or cloth, placed in a basket lined with pape: 
or cloth to exclude the light, and set in a warm place 
for twenty-four hours. 

All kinds of meat and poultry should be kept in a 
cool, dry atmosphere, and should be suspended from 
hooks in such a manner as not to rest agains! 
anything. 

Milk and cream should be kept apart from all foods 
that emit odors, and should be closely covered. But 
ter also should be kept where it cannot absorb odors, 
and if kept in large quantities, should be covered 
with brine or with several inches of dry salt. A great 
deal of milk, cream, and butter is ruined by being 
put in a refrigerator or closet with a variety of othe: 
articles whose odors they quickly absorb.—Mrs 
Emma P. Ewing. 


Salted Nuts. 


The pecan, hazelnut, peanut and in fact nearly al 
nuts may be prepared like “Salted Almonds.” ‘T\ 
blanch almonds and filberts throw them into boiling 
water for a few moments and then turn cold wate: 
over them and the skin should rub off readily. To a 
cupful of nut meats adda tablespoonful of olive oi! 
and let them stand an hour; then drain and add to 
them a tablespoonful of fine salt. Put into a shallow 
tin pan and place in a moderate oven and stir them 
frequently until they are a delicate brown on all sides 


Eggs—actly. 


It is a great mistake to use too many eggs in a 
custard. The most delicious of steamed, baked 01 
boiled custards can be made with the yolks of five 
eggs to a quart of milk. A good, baked custard may 
be made with the yolks of four eggs to four cupfuls 
of milk. Reserve the whites of the eggs for cake or 
for white cocoanut pudding or for any of the many 
purposes for which the whites of eggs are valuable. 
The whites of eggs add richness to the custard. 

There are few greater culinary blunders than to 
waste eggs on wheat pancakes. The batter in which 
eggs are used is much tougher and decidedly inferior 
to one made without eggs. Take equal quantities of 
flour and milk, using an even teaspoonful of baking 
powder to every cupful of flour, and a scant half cup- 
ful of butter to every two cupfuls. Tried-out beef fat 
and butter in equal parts will take the place of butter 
in this case. About half a teaspoonful of salt must 
be used to every half cupful of beef fat. Indian 
meal pancakes require the use of an egg for every 
cupful of meal, and at least half a cupful of wheat 
flour.—New York Tribune. 
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MEAT AND DRINK IN GOTHAM. 


Father Knickerbocker is emphatically an eater. 
He lives well, with variations. ‘he variations cover 
extreme limits from a meal that costs a few cents 

a dish that costs many dollars. He eats every day, 

a rule, but his feelings vary from those of the starv- 

y wretch who craves a crust, to the bloated, satiated 

cure, who sighs fora new dish, and cries for a chef 

can tickle the palate anew each day. Father 
ickerbocker both eats to live and lives to eat. He 
ikens his energies in one direction with too little 

d, and in the other direction with too much food. 

throws away bread in one part of the city and 

‘+s hungry in another part. The left hand begs 

m the right. 

He has no end of supplies, no end of cooks and 

iiters, no end of table furniture and decorations, no 

of handsome dining rooms, yet he frequently 
es on the crumbs that fall from the table. He 
ids up on the east side and eats aten-cent meal. 

» sits down on Fifth avenue and pays $25 a plate. 

d he pays, pays, pays all of the time. Each hour 

| each minute he is paying for food. He pays half 
million dollars a day for what he consumes by 

stication. 

lhe $21,000 worth of milk left at his door in the 

rning is the product of 140,000 cows. His daily 

ly of meat weighs 800,000 pounds and costs him 

oo. His butter costs nearly as much. He con- 
nes nearly 2,000,000 pounds of bread each day that 
ts over $90,000. His potatoes cost $12,000 and his 
var as much, while his coffee costs but little less. 

Father Knickerbocker need not look far for a res- 

rant when he is hungry, for there are 2,000 of them 
m his little island. ‘They are of every grade and va- 
ety on a scale whose markings are so close that the 
space between adjoining ones. is not perceptible. 
l'rom the lowly lunch counter to the sumptuous pri- 

te apartment, where never less than five covers are 
iid, and where the meal must be ordered in advance, 
t least the day before, there is an almost impercep- 
ile gradation. 

In most of these restaurants one simply pays the 
harge marked on the menu and then walks out, but 
n many cases he is expected to drop a nickel to a 
lar into the hand of the waiter who served him. 

Drinking is very much like eating. While paying 
five cents for a large glass of beer on each side of 
ie city, he pays $5 for a small bottle of wine in the 
middle of the city. He sits at a very much soiled, 
bare, pine board on the Bowery, and at a linen cov- 
red, silver bedecked, mahogany table in a Fifth 
venue club. What he pays for one bottle on Fifth 
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avenue will make him drunk a score of times on the 
Bowery. But it all costs money, whether drawn from 
the keg in the brewery or from the bottle that has 
come over the Atlantic. 

Whether he goes to bed drunk or goes to bed 
sober, his liquor for the day has cost him $140,000. 
He has consumed, in quantity, as much spirituous 
liquor as he has milk. 

So it is that Father Knickerbocker’s daily liquor 
bill amounts to more than any one item of food, and 
frequently to more than many items. 

The New Yorker buys tobacco all day long, and 
when the night of each day comes he has parted with 
$80,000 for what has ended in smoke, leaving pleasant 
recollections and soothing effects behind.—New 
York Herald. 


TOAST. 


‘Toast is one of the few delicacies that can be made 
better by the amateur than the professional, and as 
well by a man as by a woman. No heat preparation, 
it may be stated roughly, interests a cook unless it 
calls for the exercise of the fullest powers of the 
range. ‘Toast might well be kept strictly to amateur 
ambition, for several reasons. one being that its fra- 
grance is pleasant in a sitting room; another, that 
making it is an agreeable diversion. Never use new 
bread for making any kind of toast, as it renders it 
heavy, and, besides, is very extravagant. A loaf two 
days old is the best material. It should be eaten at 
the most within ten minutes of leaving the fire. 
While awaiting its turn on the table, each piece of 
toast should stand alone, on no account being laid 
flat or placed so close to another piece that they touch. 
It should be thin, crisp, wafer-like, as well as em- 
browned, fresh and hot. The best accompaniment 
to toast is butter, which should not be spread upon 
the piece, but applied to each mouthful in turn. 
Toast is more than a delicacy; it is a friend, a sick- 
room ally. ‘Toast and water is cooling as the wind of 
the morning across fields of dew.—New York Tribune. 


AN OYSTER PIE. 


Line a pie dish with the paste and fill it with un- 
cooked rice; butter the paste that covers the edge of 
the dish and lay a cover of puff paste over the pie: 
press the edges together a bit and trim them neatly, 
Meanwhile prepare a quart of oysters by draining 
them from their liquor and chopping them fine. Mix 
a teaspoonful of cornstarch in a very little cold milk 
and pour over slowly half a pint of boiling milk or 
cream; when it is thick and smooth add to it an ounce 
of butter. Season the oysters with salt and pepper 
and stir them into the mixture; let it simmer for five 
minutes. When the pie crust is done remove it from 
the oven, take off the top crust, turn out all the rice 
and fill the dish with the oysters; put on the cover 
again and set in the oven to get thoroughly hot.— 
New York Evening Post. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 


430.—A VOCAL ANAGRAM. 


“ God sent his singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to Heaven again.”’ 

We publish this month another musical anagram, which 
contains the names of fifty popular songs. It is hoped 
that the anagrams may be found so easy of solution that 
all of our “quick witted” friends will take part in the 
contest: 


1. U buy kit on few. 26. I move coat set hour. 
2. Way bends yet b. 27. Let hut test oar. 
3. Clay var. 28. Must use them, tall wet hat 
4. Than to fall spare row. joy. 
5. Line bray mill or fume. 29. He lives sir M. C. 
6. Shun gripe rice sheet. 30. Ye, hen hive route deer 
7. The rich more toy N. 31. H.C. let be hold lurch 
8. Belt nob. 32. More hats on G. S. 
g. E. suds reed mow from 33. W. W. leave hill find toy. 
shay. 34. I lag sin. 
10. Nowchildrise and sort airs. 35. Hark! fear the foes our 
11. The way slave war dies cows. 
thawing. 36. L. build any nail. 
12. Go fore sack. 37- Girl near tears give F. b. 
13. No Roy, nine teal tile. hand. 


14. Aid they yarn. 
15. C. scare tool many bid 
16. Or the M. 


38. Full joys moves Rose U. 
39. V.S. L. pin rye log. 

40. Were toys seen W. B.? 
17. Left are wheel. $t. Do look felt hams. 
18. O trade them yon geer. 42. L. Judge home rest lane. 
19. Bert, many in huge stove. 43 I nail near E. U. 
20. H. she for tell pour. 44. Hoot! luck take be den 
ar. A. you rave sir. 45. Tell father, Ab. 
22. Then we thought salt fin 46. Doll cab joke. 


calm. 47- Mow a vale key. 
23. W. bay bee. 48. By bar bay coke. 
24. U. bar sash rave. 49. Let F. web curl he. 
25. The torry’s sang rest. 50. Jas. he can sit close. 


Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 


First Prize, A handsomely bound Volume of the London 
Magazine of Art. 


Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Fourth Prize, One year’s subscription to Goon Housr- 
KEEPING. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months, while no prize will be awarded them for a 
year, can send in the result of their efforts, which, if found 
correct, will have “ Honorable Mention,” provided the list be 
accompanied with a note calling attention to the fact that they 
are only entitled to the mention. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page xi 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon ts not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, May 14, at 6 p. m. Answers 
mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com 
pliance with this rule. 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
428.—BIBLICAL ANAGRAMS. NO. 2. 


The solving of the ‘ Biblical Anagrams,” Numbers 
One and Two, published in the January and February 
issues of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, has proved to be a most 
pleasurable and instructive pastime to our innumerable 
readers, even though but few of the contestants were able 
to send correct lists, so difficult of solution were the ana- 
grams. But for this fact the “‘ Honorable Mention ” list, 
which, as many of our “ quick witted” friends will notice, 
contains the names of some of those who have recently 
won prizes in this department, could have been mace 
much larger. This new departure has been taken on ac- 
count of the many requests received from those who have 
won prizes, asking that they be allowed to submit their 
lists for “Honorable Mention” See rules and regula 
tions. The Prizes have been awarded as follows: 


First Prize—Rev. H. N. Hudson’s “ Works of Shakes- 
peare,” eleven volumes—Mrs. Adeline G. George, Elm 
wood, IIl. 

Second Prize—Descriptive portraiture of “Europe in 
Storm and Calm,” by Edward King—Mrs. J. Henry John 
son, P. O. Box 296, Leominster, Mass. 


Third Prize.—Five bound Volumes of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING—R. Wheeler, Corner Cypress and EIm streets, 
W. Hills, Cincinnati, O. 

Fourth Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING—C. L. Van Deusen, 381 St. Nicholas avenue, 
New York City. 

Fifth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop House 
KEEPING—Mrs. F. M. Harris, 26 Benefit street, Worcester, 
Mass. 


st. Hark Fay! U bake pork! Prayer of Habakkuk. 
52. Paul Milben. A plumb line. 

53- The hemp bath healer. Bethlehem Ephratah. 
54. Spare the bowl for A. E. Parable of the sower. 
55. I use dark night. Darius the king. 

56. O! John’s guard. Jonah’s gourd. 

57- Candles of baron E. Cedars of Lebanon. 


on 


. A jam in maze dike. Jemima and Kezia. 
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. H. E. taming a she-bear. 
. Land more teeth. 

. R. hazes. Fast blazes 

. Prime onset. 


;. Ring out five real curs 


This horn lathe fen. 
. Pink hour song. 
. Seen the lazy war! 
. See the child-love. Buya 
pink. 


Map hire. 


Fume, O neat South. 
. E. ery to this laity. 
(ne ever great lie. 
Catch Helen. Hur) more. 
Sin is hard. In just rule 
see A. 
Please write of Smith’s 
tales. 
. Is Gunu a Shaker. 
. Sum evading kind jailer. 
. He! e! fine furry cat! 
. O Dan’s roar. 
O no! faith is hid above. 


so. Stop, lone Moslem! 


. Oh! venture behind fen. 


$2. John led, tears flowing. 


Grief offers L. L. wine. 
. Hush! Can’tsleep! Aha! 


5. The South held H's paper. 


. Tenth sleeper. 
. Jests awed untruth. 
. Nan or Seth sing for I 


or H. 


‘og. Deal am gray men. 


. Watch money in his 
apron, E. 
. The flute is for Pa Hub. 
Is often sigh and fret. 
Ho! ho! ho! silly feet. 
Him, im, tum and rum. 
. Share the roofs? No. 
Hie! Mrs. Jane ate mint 
aloof. 
A cape gets hot. 
. Mind dress also. 


«9. R. seized. E. killed. 


H. Uzza crane bend. 


I:ntitled to Honorable Mention, having correctly an- 


swered this anagram : 
G. L. Martin, New York City. 

Mrs. Ek. G. Forsythe, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 
Mrs. M. Bb. Harrison, Scribner, Nebr. 


Miss Marion M. Ramage, 


Geshem the Arabian. 
The almond tree. 
Belshazzar’s feast 
Simon Peter. 

Four living creatures. 
A thorn in the flesh. 
Pruning hooks. 
Zenas, the lawyer. 


Luke, the beloved physician. 


Ephraim. 

The mount of Esau. 
The solitary city. 

A green olive tree. 
Rehum, the chancellor. 


Julia, Nereus and his sister. 


The sweet psalmist of Israel. 


King Ahasuerus. 
David, king in Jerusalem. 
The fiery furnace. 
Aaron’s rod. 

The vision of Obadiah. 
Solomon’s temple. 

The burden of Nineveh. 
The swelling of Jordan. 
Free will offerings 
Shushan, the palace. 
Huldah, the prophetess. 
The ten lepers. 

The unjust steward. 


Ornan’s threshing floor. 
Mary Magdalene. 


The Syrophenician woman. 
The father of Publius. 
Tithes and offerings. 

The holy of holies. 

Urim and Thummim. 

The rose of Sharon. 


Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
The scape goat. 

Samson’s riddle. 

Ezekiel’s riddle. 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


Holyoke, Mass 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 


Leads by the hand her 


little child to bed, 


Half smiling, half reluctant to be led, 
And leaves his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 


Which, though more splendid, may not please him more ; 


So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings, one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends that we know. 


—Longfellow. 


Garden-Making. 

GARDEN-MAKING. Suggestions for the Utilizing of Home 
Grounds. By L. H. Bailey, aided by L. R. Taft, Professor 
of Horticulture in the Agricultural College of Michigan, and 
others. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 417 pages. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Professor Bailey’s books are too well known to need 
any special indorsement. The scope of the present 
publication is well indicated by its title, and a wealth 
of illustration sets forth the written text in a most 
attractive way. While the work covers everything 
pertaining to its subject, the matter is systematically 
arranged in six sections, entitled respectively: 
General Advice, The Plan of the Place, Planting the 
Ornamental Grounds, The Fruit Plantation, The 
Vegetable Garden, and Seasonable Reminders. A 
copious index permits instant reference to any sub- 
ject or article mentioned in the book. In his open- 
ing section the professor very pertinently remarks: 
“ Every family can have a garden. If there is nota 
foot of land, there are porches or windows. Where- 
ever there is sunlight, plants may be made to grow; 
and one plant in a tin can may be a more helpful and 
inspiring garden to some mind than a whole acre of 
lawn and flowers may be to another. ‘The satisfac- 
tion of a garden does not depend upon the area, nor, 
happily, upon the cost or rarity of the plants. It 
depends upon the temper of the person.” All of this 
is very true; and writing from this standpoint, the 
author cannot fail to produce a work which must at 
the same time be helpful and inspiring. 


New Letters of Napoleon I. 
New Lerrers oF NApo_eon I. Omitted from the Edition 

Published under the Auspices of Napoleon III. Edited by 

M. Leon Lecestre, curator of the French Archives. From 

the French, by Lady Mary Loyd. Second edition. With 

portrait. Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, 380 pages. New York: 

I). Appleton & Co, 

This collection of letters has been so long before 
the book reading public that words of introduc- 
tion are not necessary. The interest which it has 
awakened is sufficiently attested by the fact that a 
second edition has been already made necessary. 
Those who delight in close study of the character 
of eminent men, through their own utterances, will 
find in these letters a new light on the character of 
Napoleon I. The letters are those which the house 
of Bonaparte, while it ruled France, did not think it 
best to publish. Brought together as they are, ina 
collection by themselves, their perusal alone might 
easily give a distorted view of the character of the 
great warrior. As a reviewer has very well said: 
“ The thoroughgoing idolater may indeed regret the 
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appearance of these letters supplementary, inasmuch 
as they prove the demigod to have been exceedingly 
human; but the fact remains that even in his hours 
of pettiness he shows unabated the vigilance, energy, 
and resource of genius incarnate. Nowhere else is 
it possible to find such an example of masterful 
versatility, absorbing with equal intelligence the 
details of a vast campaign and the contents of a let- 
ter from some nameless village priest.” 


The Painter in Oil. 

THe PAINTER IN OIL. A Complete Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples and Technique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures 
in Oil Colors. By Daniel Burleigh Parkhurst, pupil of 
William Sartain, author of “Sketching from Nature,” etc 
Illustrated. Cloth, r2mo, 405 pages; $1.25. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

This book is written in the most pleasing manner 
possible, and while intended for students of art topics 
especially, can but prove of interest and advantage 
to the casual reader who would be correctly informed 
regarding art principles and subjects. ‘The work is 
exceptionally free from the abounding technicalities 
which repel the general reader; and while the terms 
appropriate to the subject are necessarily introduced 
and find frequent place, their purport is made so 
clear that they are welcome, and are readily absorbed. 
To the amateur painter and the student of pictures, 
such a production must be of inestimable value, 
embodying as it does the ripe experience and practi- 
cal skill of its author. The painter will find ita guide 
to the principles and processes of the craft of paint- 
ing, written by one who has practiced them, and in 
the spirit of a teacher, without being abstruse, it will 
give the reasons for things as well as the things 
themselves. He who would paint a picture and he 
who would judge of one must know the same things 
—the one practically and the other theoretically—and 
both will find what they need in this book, clearly; 
thoroughly, and practically set forth. 


What a Young Man Ought to Know. 

Wuar A Younc MAn Oucur to Know. By Sylvanus 
Stall, D. D., author of “ What a Young Boy Ought to 
Know,” etc. Cloth, r6mo, 28: pages; S:. Philadelphia: 
The Vir Publishing Company. 

This volume is prepared along the same general 
lines as “ What a Young Boy Ought to Know,” and 
is dedicated “to the young men who should be pure 
and strong.” ‘This simple dedication gives the key- 
note of the entire work, which is devoted to showing 
that true strength of body, mind and spirit must be 
attained through purity of life. The lectures here 
presented cover especially the period from boyhood 
to marriage, and in plain, unmistakable terms point 
out the evils to be shunned by the young man who 
would be true to his best opportunities. ‘These books 
are written from a high standpoint, and in dealing 
with a class of dangers the magnitude of which is 
recognized by all thoughtful observers, does so in 
the most candid and convincing manner possille. 
Father, mother, or friend may with the ereatest 


propriety place these books in the hands of boys and 
young men, with the injunction to read carefully and 
ponder seriously. 


The Disaster. 

THe Disasrer. By Paul and Victor Margueritte. Trans- 
lated with an Introductory Memuoir by Frederic Lees. Cloth, 
r2mo, 439 pages. New York: IL). Appleton & Co. 

A strong personal interest attaches to this story of 
the Franco-Prussian war, told from the standpoint of 
intelligent and patriotic Frenchmen. ‘lhe authors 
are sons of General Margueritte, a brave and accom- 
plished French officer, who at the head of his di- 
vision fell with a mortal wound at the battle of the 
Sedan, September 1, 1870. ‘lo quote from the trans- 
lator’s introduction: “The Marguerittes have not 
given usa book wholly devoted to military matters. 
The affection of Du Breuil’s friend Lacoste for his 
dog ‘Titan and his horses Musette and Conquérant: 
the hero’s love for Anine, besides many other inci- 
denis and characters too numerous to mention, serve 
to add brightness to a picture which might otherwise 
have been gloomy and monotonous. Sometimes we 
come across a description almost Stevensonian in its 
charm, as, for instance, that which puts before the 
reader the little cavalry soldier Jubault playing on 
his Hute in a stable at dead of night.” While the 
pages are closely printed, and the story consequently 
a long one, it will be found full of interest, with its 
strong and graphic portrayal of those times of 
national disaster to the French. 


In His Steps. 

In His Srers. “ WHAT WouLp Jesus Do?” By Charles 
M. Sheldon, author of “ The Crucifixion of Philip Strong,” 
etc. In cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents; r2mo, 282 pages. 
Chicago: Advance Publishing Company. 

l'his is a sermon-story, first written in the winter 

of 1896, and read by its author, a chapter at a time, 
to his Sunday evening congregation at Topeka, Kan. 
It was then printed as a serial in the Chicago Ad- 
vance, and is now given to the public in this con- 
venient and inexpensive form. It has been warmly 
and thoughtfully received by Endeavor societies, 
temperance organizations, and similar bodies, and 
its earnest Christian lessons can but deeply impress 
all to whom they are presented. 


The Broom of the War God. 

THE Broom or THE WAK Gop. A Novel. By Henry Noel 
Brailsford. Cloth, r2mo, gilt tup, 337 pages. New York: 
1). Appleton & Co. 

This novel deals with the recent war between 
Greece and Turkey, and the author has most to do 
with “the foreign legion ” whose services were given 
to the Greeks during their brief struggle with the 
Ottoman. This permits a wide range of national 
characteristics to be introduced, which is done with 
considerable effect. The style of the author leans 
somewhat toward that of Walter Crane, there is an 
abundance of action, such as it is, but the average 
reader will find the story a little dull, and perhaps a 
little out of line with his sympathies. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 
Each tssue of HOUSEKEEPING 


-xchanges are invited to extract 
given 


Goop is copyrighted. but our 
rom our columns—due credit being 
as they may desire. save the contributions of Miss MARIA 


PARLOA, all nghts in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Exchanges. 

lhe applications for exchange with HovuskKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received. that we should 
e glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
nterests. 
-dged merit and high position in their respective helds ot ettort and 
setulness. but which are of no service to us mm the conduct of Goot 
)USEKEEPING. We must. theretore. draw the line wnere some 
enetit may accrue to us from the exchange. and can onlv respond 
.vorab!v to those appiications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. ‘lo prevent contusion in our Exchange Department. the 
idress of the tourna: to which troop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 

ompany any private address that may be asked for. 


AMID APRIL SHOWERS. 
Appropriate to the season comes the 
vaper of Ruth Hall on “How to Make 


practical 
Money,” 
dealing in this instance with the possibilities in con- 
nection with a small farm. How able-bodied women 
nay obtain a healthful, abundant livelihood from 

small piece of ground is shown; and there are 
numerous suggestions of profitable specialties ; but 
t is well said in closing that while “we should not 
carry all of our eggs in one basket,” “it is likewise 


true that we cannot carry too many baskets at once.” 


Maria E. Chandler continues her series on “* Practi- 
‘| Cooking,” treating ** Puddings” in the present 
ssue. She describes in detail how to get ready, how 
to mix, and how to bake, with a nice selection of 


choice and well-tested recipes. 


* Procrastination was Tom Greenwood'’s besetting 
sin,’ says Mrs. J. W. Wheeler, introducing the cen- 
ral character of her interesting story ‘“ About Shoe- 
inakers’ Wives and Blacksmiths’ Horses.”’ But he 
was finally cured, and his patient wife, who had been 
tried almost to the verge of rebellion, forgives his 


shortcomings, as patient wives so often do. 


“An Easter hen’s nest,” which always held the 
place of honor at her grandmother's Easter feast, is 
described by ‘A Southern Housewife.”” It is de- 
scribed as “a troublesome thing to make, and cannot 
be done in a hurry;” but given time for its prepara- 
tion, it will doubtless be found as attractive and de- 


lectable as in the “ grandmother’s ” home. 


Now that vacation time is approaching, Mrs. Henry 
. Lane’s pleasing story, “ Mrs. Percy’s Vacation,” 
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Many of these applications come trom journals ot acknowl- 
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will hold especial interest, the more as it presents, by 
way of a novel, the solution of a vexed domestic 
problem. 


Again recurs the question, ** What Shall We Eat?” 
ena ¥.” 
vegetarian diet, which is declared to answer the ques- 
The 
economy of this plan is well shown, while strong 


enters a strong plea in behalf of the 
tion more intelligently than a mixed diet. 


claim is made for a resulting higher mental, moral, 
and physical life. 


The servant question presents itself again in Emma 


Louise Hauck Rowe’s sketch, ‘‘ The Maid-of-all- 
Work.” 

Ada May Peers contributes “ Some Good Cheese 
Recipes.” There are a round dozen of them, and 


they include some very pleasing dishes. 


How “A Small Garden Plot’ was evolved from a 
reeking hotbed of unwholesomeness is described by 
Annie L. Jack. 


Humble 


Pie Plant,” showing how a large number of delectable 


Helen Combes has an article on 


dishes may be prepared. 


* Caught in a Cyclone,” is the title of Eva J. Beede’s 


graphic and interesting story. 


Agnes Noyes Wiltberger writes concerning * Light 
Desserts.” 

There is ‘A Chapter About Rugs,” which will be 
found one of the best of the practical papers in the 
present number—as is well assured by the fact that 
it is from the pen of Mrs. Hester M. Poole. 


Virginia Ellett Heaton, in “ Economic Problems,” 
shows the benefits of a practical woman’s club, a half- 


dozen choice recipes being incorporated. 


The original verse begins with the frontispiece, 
“The Arbutus,” by J. B. M. Wright, with its charm- 
ingly suggestive scene, **When .April showers are 
over.” Following, we have ‘* Easter Morning,” by 
W. G. Park; ‘Easter Festival,” by Mrs. L. J. K. 
Gittord; “The Glorious Spring,” by William Brun- 
ton; “The Easter City’s Builders,” by Edward A. 
Rand; “ The Bell-Buoy,” by Josephine C. Goodale ; 
“The Magdalene’s Easter,”’ by Charlotte Whitcomb ; 
“The Way of the Cross is the Way of Light,” by C. 
M.; “Easter Gladness,” by Judith Spencer; ‘The 
Meaning of It,” by Clark W. Bryan; “Hail! O 
Spring!” by Jennie E. Wilson-Howell; and “* The 
Coming of the Robins,” by Clark W. Bryan. 
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CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editoria 
Rooms 39,41 and43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hun- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.c0a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN ComPaANy. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HousRKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “* The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


$8000 | 2d or 3d $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 


One Page per time, 
cover or 


One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 67.50 Cover 80.00 
One-quarter Page per time, 25 00 illustration, 37.50 Page, 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 1o per cent 
Above, 12 “ 20 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the 1oth of the month preceding date of issue. 


Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Building, New YorkClity. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERS, 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


‘“‘AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION, 


The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the tine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION, 


Goop HOouSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the exce! 
lent periodicals of the land'—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my know! 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa 


AN ENVIAKLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES 


Goon HouseKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercia! 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Goop HouseEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always livesup toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class,and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication —The West 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HoOvSEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments i: 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come. —Brooklyn Standard Union. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most useful monthly maga 
zines published in this country, and should be in every household. 
—Aiken (S. C.) Recorder. 


Many people know the delights of good housekeeping, but all do 
not know,—‘“‘the more is the pity” —the enjoyment as well as protit 
to be derived from Goor) HOUSEKEEPING.—Times and News Letter, 
Westfield, Mass 

We know of no better magazine than Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 
Matters of general household interest always receive liberal and 
judicial treatment in this model publication. —The Canadian States- 
man, Bowmanville, Can. 

Ihe high literary merit of the articles published in Goop Housr- 
K EEPING—the world-wide reputation of its contributors - places this 
publication in the list of magazines where few can be entered. In its 
class it ranks with Harper’s and the Century—is to the housewife 
what these are to the literary man.—New England Grocer. 


Goov HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best household periodicals in 
the country. Every department of the household is covered by con- 
tributions that are not theoretical but practical, and the housewife 
whose ambition is to make her home a model one cannot afford to 
miss the hundreds of suggestions, hints and receipts that are to be 
found every month in this magazine.—The Independent, Madison, 
South Dakota. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Spring is Here 


Are You Ready for the Change 
to Warmer Weather 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Will Soon Put You 
in Good Order. 


It is difficult for the system to adjust itself to 
the change from cold to warmer weather. That 
is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla is needed now. It 
is wonderful to see what this great medicine can 
accomplish at this season. It expels all impu- 
rities from the blood, leaving it rich, pure and 
nourishing. It overcomes the languor and de- 
pression so general when warm weather comes. 
[t creates an appetite, tones and strengthens the 
stomach and digestive organs and prevents 
fevers and other serious diseases to whicha 
weak and debilitated system is so liable in 
spring. Its great cures of all blood diseases, 
scrofula, salt rheum, boils, sores and humors 
prove it to be the best blood purifier and spring 
medicine. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills act easily, promptly and 


effectively. 25 cents. 


< 


s Keeps a new shoe from 


VICI 


Leather 
Dressing 


Lengthens the life of 
leather—acts as a preserv- 
ative as well as a polish. 


looking old—makes an 
old shoe look new. The 
result of many years’ 
study of leather pecu- 
liarities. For men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s 
shoes. Sold by all 
dealers. Made by the 
makers of the famous 
Vici Kid, famous for 
its durability and 
softness wherever 
shoes are worn. 


An illustrated 
book about the 
wear and care 

of shoes 
mailed free, 

Robert H. 
Foerderer, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


firs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


(aes a weak, sick 


easy of digestion 
if itis to do Good. 


Pabst 


The “BEST Tonic 


is strengthening food in its most 
soluble form, compined with extract 
of the hop, a gentle, natural, nerve 
tonic, which soothes irritation and 
pain, and induces rest and sleep. 
It is the best strengthener for worn. 
out nature. Sold by all Druggists 
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Goop KEEPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


HOME. 
It is good to have a corner just to call one’s own, 
Though it be a nest in branches by the west wind blown; 
Though it be a crooked window under mossy old eaves, 
Known but to darting swallows and to autumn’s drifting leaves ; 


Though it only be a little room of four bare walls, 

Caught in ’mid smoky chimneys and the city’s noisy calls. 
The heart may rest awhile, and the soul may be alone, 

If yet one has a corner just to call one’s own. 


The busy world is beckoning and lures us away, 

And life seems all to-morrow, though ’tis leaving us to-day; 
But there’s nothing half so rare, in the golden days to come, 
As a little roof, a low roof, that we call Home. 


There is nothing half so precious in the wide world and free, 
As the dear hearts, the near hearts, close to you and me,— 
Oh, when the dream is broken, and a-wandering we roam, 
We'll find no other shelter like the one called Home! 


Fame may be awaiting us, and glory on the way, 
But the humble things, the sweet things, are ours every day; 
And for loss or for gain, there is nothing can atone 
Like a heart and a corner just to call one’s own! 
—New York Independent 


MILTON’S LAST POEM. 
I am old and blind: 
Men point at me as smitten with God’s frown, 
Attlicted and deserted by my kind: 
Yet I am not cast down. 


I am weak; yet, dying, 
I murmur not that I no longer see; 
Poor, old and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father supreme, to Thee. 


© merciful One! 

When men are farthest, then Thou art most near ; 
When men pass coldly by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines upon my lowly dwelling place, 
And there is no more night. 


On bended knee 
I recognize Thy purpose, clearly shown, 
My vision Thou hast dimmed that I might sce 
Thyself—Thyself alone. 


I have naught to fear ; 

This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing: 
Beneath it I am almost sacred, here 

Can come no evil thing. 


FOR THE BEREAVED. 
Lay down the garment worn and old; 
Lay down the body in the dust; 
Here enter both the “moth and rust,” 
Lay down the dross—lay up the gold. 


Lay down the hands now meekly crossed, 
Lay down the eyelids cold and still— 
’T is but the casket of the will 

Humanly fragile, ye have lost. 


Lay down the lips forever dumb; 
Dumb teachers in their smile serene, 
Here, ashes from a fire unseen 

Tell us of promised light to come. 


Lay down the whole—IIumanity, 
All of the jewel is afar, 
Heaven has lit up another star, 
Earth claims the setting—let it be. 


Lay up the teachings, strong for right, 
Lay up the influence sublime, 
For through the dim-lit gates of time 
These win him to eternal light. 
Lay down the sleeper trustingly, 
Lay up the preface—human strife; 
Death is another name for life; 
His is the whole Eternity. 


SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 
When the room is tidy, 
Toys are put away, 
Eyes are growing sleepy, 
Skies are turning gray ; 
Comes the children’s clamor 
As they round me throng— 
Fairy lore’s exhausted, 
Sung each nursery song ; 
In the mellow lamplight 
Hushed their voices all, 
Whilst they watch me making 
Shadows on the wall! 
Through the happy silence 
Rings their laughter low 
As upon the wall, there, 
Shadows come and go 
Nurse, unseen, unheeded, 
Watches from the door, 
Whilst the children’s voices 
lead for just one more! 
One by one they leave me, 
Till T sit alone, 
Seeing, in the twilight, 
Shadows of my own. 
Long forgotten fancies, 
Dreams in olden guise ; 
Till from heart to eyelids 
Tears, unbidden, rise— 
Happy, happy children ! 
Time has joys for all 
Only some are fleeting 
Shadows on the wall! 
—London Daily Mai 


W. A. F. 
the days—the weary days 

He drops the darkness and the «lews, 
(ver tired eyes His hand He lays, 

And strength and hope and life renews. 
Thank God for rest between the days! 
Else who could bear the battle’s stress, 

Or who withstand the tempter’s shocks ? 
Who thread the dreary wilderness, 

Among the pitfalls and the rocks, 

Came not the night with folded flocks ? 
The white light scorches; and the plain 

Stretches before us, parched with heat. 
but, by-and-by, the fierce beams wane ; 

And, lo! the nightfall, cool and sweet, 

With dews to bathe the aching feet! 
For He remembereth our frame! 

Even for this I render praise. 

Oh, tender Master, slow to blame 

The falterer on Life’s stony ways— 

Abide with us between the days! 
—Emma Herrick Weed. 
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A Letter to the Editor. 


(Sent with a Photograph.) 


DEAR SIR: 

We are Jessie and Rob—and we send 
This letter and picture to you by our friend 
The Postman. He comes to our house ev'ry day, 
To bring us a letter ; for Mamma’s away 
With Papa—down South—he is sick. So, you see, 
There’s just piles of letters for brother and me. 
Now dear Mr. Editor—four years in May, 
We have taken your nice magazine; and we say 
It’s the best magazine in the world. And you see, 
We thought you might like to have Robbie and me 
To put in the next one. I’m sure we are glad 
To give you our picture; and this one we had. 
Some were taken for Papa and Mamma, when they 
Knew they must leave us and go far away. 
They thought they were good—we think they are, too, 
So we send one sealed up in this letter to you. 
Next month—in our own magazine—we will see 
This very same picture of Robbie and me. 
We'll send it down South : a tremendous surprise 
We know it will be; won't they open their eyes 
To see Rob and me in our paper; when they 
Have never been in it themselves! Now we say 
We thank you so much—Mr. Editor—too, 
For making the paper so nice, and when you 


Have a picture to spare—of yourself, why—yes, 
We would like you to send it to 


—Robbie and Jess. 
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